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“FOR EVER AND EVER.” 
« For ever and ever,” 
Oh, Father supreme ! 
Thy saints, still confiding, 
The promise redeem. 
With earnest endeavor ; 
With worship divine, 
“« For ever and ever,”’ 
They bend at thy shrine. 


“ For ever and ever,” 

All meekly they pray — 

And wait, tho’ the darkness, 
For breaking of day : 

Still trvcting thy favor ; 
Still seeking thy face ; 

Walled round by thy mercy, 
And crowned with thy grace. 


«« For ever and ever,” 
Their dwelling shall be, 
Mo t Holy of Holies, 
In glory with Thee ! 
There, constantly praising, 
Their voices unite, 
In harmony raising 
A song’of delight. 


« For ever and ever,” 

The Kingdom is thine : 

Oh, God ! tho’ all ages, 
Thy presence shall shine. 

All Power and all Glory, 
Omnipotent King, 

For ever Thou claimest ; 
For ever we bring ! 


Astor Building 


« For ever and ever,” 
The knowledge proclaim ! 
The Saviour’s redeemed ones 
Shall worship his name : 
«« For ever and ever,” 
Reigo with Him above ; 
Relinquishing never 
The arm of his love ! 
Sept. 20. 1847. 
., HANDS AND GLOVES. 
« What think you of this hand, gentlemen !—Loya/ Subject. 
«« What hidden virtue is there in this glove !"—Scornful Lady. 
We dare say it is almost unnecessary to iniorm our readers (an introduction, 
the way, seldom prefacing a statement of greater novelty or value than 
at which communicates the sum of two and two) that the band is a member 
found at the extremity of the human arm; and that glove is the name of a 
species of flexible receptacle which the ingenuity of man has framed for the 
tection and comfort of that member. In fact, what Fluellen averred is 
indisputable : “ the glove is—a glove ;” and, by parity of reasoning, the hand 
is—a hand. This being settled, it may as wel! be stated that we do not in- 
tend in this paper to treat of hands anatomically, or gloves statistically. We 
ise, also, that our show of hands shall have no relation to political mat- 
ters ; whilst our stock of gloves will be found, upon inspection, so manifestly 
ill-assorted, and composed of such well-worn specimens, that our readers 
wil we hope, unanimously acquit us of attempting to palm upon them a bad 
article. 

Ancient authors tell us, the philosopher Anaxagoras maintains, that man 
owes all his superiority uver other animals to his hands: but Galen argues 
that reason, not hands, taught us arts ; that man is not the wisest creature 
because he has hands, but thathands were given to him because he was the 
wisest creature. ‘This view of the matter is certainly much more complimen- 
tary to the lords of the earth than that which would make them hang by the 
hands like an ape from the tree of knowledge. Amongst the Egyptians, the 
hand was a symbol of strength; amongst the Romans, of fidelity. Numa is 
said to have consecrated it to the goddess of Fidelitas with great solemnity 
The tendency of the human mind to anthropomorphism is seen in its ever-re- 
curring desire to draw corporeal shapes gut of the invisible, and to clothe un- 
seen powers with human attributes. It loves to dream an outline of things 
which cannot be comprehended by seuse ; and Fate and Natare, as they pass 
behind the dim glass of imagination, throw shadows of ahuman hand upon it. 
What is it that leads us along the devious path of life, weknow not how or 
whither '—that prevents the meeting of two when they are looking for it !— 
that brings two together when they would not? A hand unseen. hat was 
the vision that changed the countenance of a king, and troubled his thoughts, 
as he sat feasting in his palace with a thousand of his lords! The fingers of 
a man’s hand that wrote upon the plaster of the wall. Our ancestors swore by 
the hand, did fealty by the hand, were guided by its lines into the labyrinth of 
the future. Holy influences are supposed to be transmitted by the imposition} 


of hands,. Jn pomps, and ceremonies, and symbolic actions, how often is. th 
hand employed! On the day of his coronation, the Hand of Justice is born 
before the king : favour on one side, respect on the other, is shewn by the 


‘kissing of hands ; and whena man is made an unwilling agent to effect some 
deed of which his mind disapproves, he will wash hjs hands to signify that he 
takes to himself no share of the guilt or the consequences, as did Pilate. 
‘Friends salute by the hand. Of what use would the general's eye be on the 
raed of battle, if his hand were not ready to direct the movements of his 
troops ! 
| Let us consider for a moment the admiral structure of this member :-— 
« The human hand,” says Sir Charles Bel!.* “is so beautifully formed, it has 
'so fine a sensibility, that sensibility governs its motions so correctly, every ef- 
fort of the will is answered so instantly, as if the hand itself were the seat of 
‘that will ; its actions are so powerful, so free, and yet so delicate, that it seems 
‘to possess a quality instinct in itself, and there is no thought of its complexity 
jas an instrument, or of the relations which make it subservient to the mind ; 
lwe use it as we draw our breath, unconsciously ; and have lost ali recollec- 
|tien of the feeble and ill directed effurts of its first exercise by which it has 
been perfected.” 

in fact, the hand is the most perfect instrument which has been given for the 
‘use and study of man, replete with the clearest evidence of the most wonder- 
fuldesign. By it we obtain a more complete knowledge of the properties of 
matter than by any other organ of touch. ‘The eye alone could never commu- 
jnicate to the mind many of the qualities of external things,—size, distance, 
position. The muscles of the shoulder, arm, wrist, and those disposed about 
|the hand itself, give this member astonishing facility in performing the multi- 
jtudinous operations in which we use it,—in grasping, reaching, pulling, thrus- 
ting, &c. There isa meaning in the inequalities of the fingers, the arming 
them at their ips with a horny substance,—in the separation of the thumb 
from the four digits by a bed of muscle. Whilst we are upon this topic, a few 
words should be devoted to the beauty of the hand,— 

«« No face, no hand, proportion, line, or air 
Of beauty, but the Muse hath interest in.” 

And first as to colour. Whiteness is thought a great point, and a fair hand 
is certainly very beautiful. But the whiteness ought to be healthy and natural, 
not of a sickly hue ; rather than that, give us a genuine, undeniable, un- 
changeable red. The most distinguishing characteristic of Aurora was her ro- 
sy hand, a feature glowing with health and freshness,— 

“ Eran ne la stagion che |’aurea Aurora, 
Con Ja rosata man |’aurate porte, 
Apre del cielo al rinascente giorno.”* 

A white hand seems to have been emblematic of innocence. Thus, in Mas- 
singer's Great Duke of Fiorence,—* Let this, the emblem of your innocence, 
ive me assurance !” And Lidia replies,—** My hand joined te yours, with- 
out this superstition, coufirms it.” A red hand, the baronet’s cognisanceé, was 
symbolic of war; and ahard hand of vulgarity, for labour was ever accounted 
vulgar. Scipio Nasica, the enemy of Tiberius Gracchus, who was a great fa- 
lvourite of the Roman populace, stood candidate for the consulship, and though 

complied so far with the usual custom as to canvass for votes, yet he dis- 
played in his behaviour the greatest contempt for the people. «« What,”’ said he, 
as he took the hardened hand of a labourer, whose vote he solicited, “ do you 
walk on your hands?” Byron was of opinion that there was nothing more dis- 
tinctive of birth than the hand, and that it is almost the only sign of blood aris- 
tocracy can generate. Leigh Hunt has ridiculed Byron's notion,—* My friend 
George Bustle used to lament that, in consequence of the advancement of 
knowledge aud pulitenuess, there was uv lvoger any distinguishing mark of gen- 
tility but a white hand. Poor George ! he had better have thought otherwise. 
People who have nothing but a white hand to shew for their breeding are in a 
bad way.”’ Then as to shape, her grace is more satisfied by having the object 
rather under than over the usual size : the fingers should taper, be well rounded 
at the nails, and the whole outline should undulate and flow to please the 
taste for curves and formal beauty which Nature has implanted in us. Byron’s 


jnand, his biographer tells us, wa. remarkably small,—so much so, as almost 


to be out of proportion with his face. The first Villiers, duke of Buckingham, 
like the poet, was proud of the beauty of his hands ; Sultan Mahmoud IL, of 
terrific memory, was also noticeable for the smallness of this member; and 
Queen Elizabeth, t her other vanities, imagined that Nature had distin- 
guished her by the comeliness of this partof herperson. She seems invaria- 
bly to have directed the painter to attend to her hands, yet in her picture at 
Hampton Court they are long and lank, like an untried pair of gloves. Paul 
Heutzner, in recording a notice of a public procession of the queen to prayers, 
describes her hands as smal! and her fingers long. He mentions that a 

mian baron had letters to present to her, and that she pulled her glove off her 
right hand sparkling with rings and jewels, and gave it him to kiss as a mark 
of particular favour. We have a hint of the queen’s vanity from another source, 
and at an earlier period of her life. In the second series of Sir Henry Ellis’s 
Historical Letters, there is one from a Venetian minister, who was in England 
at the time Elizabeth ascended the throne, and he describes her as a lady of 
great elegance both of mind and body, her eyes beautiful, and, above all, her 


inands, which she did not.concea/ (** e sopra’! tutto bella mano de la quale fa 


professione”). Whilst we are quoting from the Italians, we may as well men- 
tion that Gradenigo, oratar di Roma, described Leo X. « di statura grandissi- 
sima, testa molto grossa, havea be/Jtssima man ;" and accordingly, in Raphael's 
famous picture of the pope at Florence, the hands are care/ully painted. Frois- 
sart mentions a certain Gaston de Foix, surnamed Phoebus, who had remarka- 
bly * fine, long, and straight” fingers. He returned one day to his castle from 
the bear in a hot sun, and, to cool himself, dipped his hands into cold — 


hunting 


|water, whereupon he was seized with a violent fit,in which he died. Artax- 


* The h 


and its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as evincing Desigu 
Ecloghe de Muatio Justino Politano, ecl. ii. Delle Marc 


hesane. Venice, 1550. 
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erxes, son of Xerzes the Persian, is said to have had hands of such a length, 
that he could toach his knees with them when standing upright, and hence he 
was surnamed Longimanus. Rob Roy, too, was remarkable for the length 
of his arm and hand, which enabled him to tie his garter without stoop- 
ing. 

Seer since the mortal taste of forbidden fruit brought death, and knowledge, 
woe into the world, there has been no object more eagerly and perseveringly 
sought after by man than an acquaintance with futurity. It is quite certain 
that, except sofar asGod has been pleased to make an express revelation, 
man’s attempts to render the veil transparent have been entirely fruitless ; yet 
he has often deceived himself with the idea that some nostrum had answered 
his purpose. He has consulted the stars of heaven ; he has perused the en 
trails of beasts and fowls ; and he has read on the table of his hand a portraiture 
of his life. Cardan,” saith the credulous Sir Thomas Browne, in a letter to 
a friend, ‘* hath a peculiar and no hard observation from a man’s hand, to know 
whether he was born in the day or night, whic, | confess, holdeth in my own.” 
This was guessing backwards, but the chief promise of chiromancy was to 
tell things to be. Seven mountains stand on the palm, from which diviners 
into futurity ; and valleys lay at their feet, wherein were great mines. of 
knowledge. Palmistry is asserted, by the author of La Chiromantie Univer 
sell, to be the most beautiful of the sciences founded on nature. In that 
work are long explanations of the signs to be read on the palm, and upwards 
of twelve hutdred representations of the hand and its lines. One passage re- 
minds us of a rhyme we learned when a child,— 

“ A gift on the thumb is sure to come: 
A gift ou the finger is sure to linger.” 

The expositor says,—* Les signes et stigmates, ou si vous voules les 
points, qui se trouvent dans les ongles, s‘ils sont blancs sont d’ un tres heur 
eux presage, selon la nature de la planette qui predomine sur ce doight. S‘ils 
se trouvent dans le doigt de |'indice, ils regardent les honneurs et les dign'tez ; 
dans la racine de l’ongle, ils marquent les ehoses advenir ; et dans le milieu, 
jes presentes.” Shakspeare satirised astrology in King Lear, and he ridiculed 
chiromancy in the Merchant of Venice. 

There were many other strange euperstiiions connected with ahand. It 
was believed that the hand of a dead man was efficacious in the cure o! 
warts and wens, by simply stroking the parts affected. It is stated on good 
evidence, that, at the execution of Dr. Dodd in 1777, a decently dressed young 
woman made her way to the gallows, only just after life was extinct, to have 
a swelling on her face touched with bis hand, and that the hangman untied the 
culprit’s wrists, and, disgusting to relate, stroked the tumour several times with 
it. Robbers have used, in their nefarious exploits, a dead man’s hand, which 


other evidence were wanting. In the old Saxon law there was a pledge called 
the hand-borow, for the good behaviour of the inferior people in each district. 
Spelman explains the word in this way,—‘ Est quasi vas aut fide juesor 
amanuensis, hoc est minor seu inferior ; nam Head-borow vas est capitalis vel 
superior.” ‘There is a curious custom amongst the ruling houses of Germany 
of contracting morganatic marriaged, in which the ceremony is performed by the 
/eft hand being given to the woman. A marriage of this kird is only celebra- 
ted when the woman isof inferior rank. The wife continues of her former 
station, and the children are not allowed to take the father s name or arms. 
We believe that man is the only animal in the wide werld that wears gloves. 
The fox, it is true, may find a flower in the woods that will save him the 
trouble of visiting vhe haberdasher’s shop, whenever he is incline | to be spruce. 
Hitherto, however, we have never seen Reynard sporting gloves, and we can- 
not imagine him looking a bit more at home in them than a cat in clogs of wal- 
out-shells. The word glove, \ike many other words in our tongue, confounds 
the etymologist by the number of obscure sources from which it may possibly 
have been derived. One writer says, that the Anglo-Saxon syllable glof (ap- 


cupedine digiiorum), is derived ftom the verb ‘ cliofan,” to cleave. A learned 
friend of ours would bring it from the root of the German “ glauben,” to trust, 
because the glove from an early period was used as a pledge of credit. It is 
somewhat singular, that amongst the words employed by the old German archi- 
‘ects was Glofen, which signified the pinnacles placed on gables, or upon the 
shelves of spires. ; 
The name of the inventor of this useful piece of dress has not been recor- 
ded by the faithless historians of antiquity. Like other inventions of ancient 
date, it has, doubtless received successive im provements during its transmission 
to our times; and even now, who will say that it is not capable of many more ? 
G,ove-making has always been held one of the gentles‘ of handicrafts. There 
his been a company of glove-makers in most cities. The banner appertaining 
to the society at Perth 1s still preserved, with the date 1604. The device is 
two gloves surmounted by the words “Grace and Peace,” and subscribed, 
~ The perfect honour of a craft, or beauty Of a trade, 1s not in wealth, but 
moral worth. Whereby virtue gains renoune.” If Adam or Eve ever wore 
coverings for their hands, it was, probably, only as the Romans wore them, 
namely, during their gardening operations, in order to protect the skin from 
thorns. The Pheenicians declared, that they were taught how to prepare the 


skins of beasts for clothing by the god Ousors ; but we are not told whether 
he insuucted them in the glove-maker’s craft. It is a disputed question 
whether the Romans wore gloves as part of their usual dress. Shakspeare, 
however, in ** Coriolanus,” makes the matrons fling their gloves upon the gene- 


they calicd the Hand of Glory, believing thas the persens to whom it was pre- 
sented were deprived, as by the sight of Medusa’s head, of all power to move. 
‘The receipt for making this formidable instrument is given in * Les Secrets du. 
Petit Albert.” a work published at Lyons in 1751, and it is to this effect saint 
Take the hand, eitaer right or left, of a person hanged and exposed on the high! 
way ; wrap it up in a piece of a shroud or winding sheet, in which let it be. 
well squeezed ; then put it into an earthen vessel, and leave it for filteen days) 
covered with sal's of various kinds ; then expose it to the noon tide sun iv 
the dog-day. till 1 is thoroughly dry. A candle must be composed of the 
fat of a hanged man, virgin wax, and sisame of Lapland; and the hand o!| 
glory is used as areceptacie for the lighted candle. It is hardly credible that, 
so late as 1831, some thieves attempted to commuta robbery in the country of| 
Meath, armed with a lighted candle placed in a dead man’s hand, in the belie?! 
that it was invisible to ail but themselves, and that it prevented every person 
who was then asleep trom awaking. The relic which the Knights of St John 
of Jerusalem most prized was a human hand, which had been given to the 
Grand Master d Aubusson by Sultan Bajazet, as the right hand of St. John the 
Baptist. The tradition ran, that a dragoon at Antioch, having eaten a morsel 
of weat touched withit, suddenly swelled toa great size and then burst 
When carried in procession through the country, it was supposed to predict a 
good year when the fingers opened ; but if it remained a threatening fist, unfa 
vourable seasons were to be expec ed. When the envoy of Peter the Greai| 
Visited Malta in 1698, the Graud Master presented him with a cross which| 
had been touched by the sacred hand ; and a hundred years afterwards, when! 
the chiet of the order was expelled the island, he begged to be permitted tol 
curry this relic aloug with him,—a request the French readily complied with,| 
as the hand was not of gold. 
In barbarous times, punishment was frequently inflicted by cutting off the 
hand. ‘The relentless Roman general, the younger Scipio Africanus, when 
laying siege to Numantia, ‘vas deeply angered by the people of Lutea, on ac- 
count of the assistance they gave the besieged. Me tell upon the place, and) 
when four hundred of the inhabitants were delivered to him to do wi’h them! 
what he listed, he cut off their hands and let them go. In Ca@sar’s contest! 


ral as he passed along in triumph, ‘hey do not appear to have been known 
iin Englond much before the commencement of the eleventh century. We 
itind that five pairs of gloves formed a considerable portion of the duty paid to 
|Ethelred {1., who died in 1016, by a company of German merchants, for the 
jprotection of their trade. There is nothing like a glove in any Anglo-Saxon 
| drawings that have reached us, nor was this article of attire generally worn by 
| the Normans, but only by persons of exalted rank. 
In a note to Robert of Gloucester’s rhyming chroncle, being a description of 
‘King Henry I[. by an archdeacon of Bath, in a letier to a friend, we are told, 
what * a huge lover of wodes” he was, insomuch that ‘* while he cesseth of 
lwerre he hauteth huntying ande haukying botes withoute foldying cappes ;” 
and it is added, that * his hondes shewethe sumwhat unwyt and neccly-gence, 
for he utterliche leveth the keppyng of hem, and never but when he bereth 
haukes ne useth he gloves.” When the body of the same king lay in state, 
Matthew Paris telis us that gloves, which he had despised when living, formed 
part of the funeral vestments. In Montfaucon’s representation of Richard the 
First's monument, gloves, ornamented with jewels, are seen on the recumbent 
figure. It will be remembered that the corpse of the luckless Arcite was 
brought on its bier into the duke’s hall, clad in cloth of gold, crowned with 
laurel, the visage bare, a sword * bright and kene” on one side, and white 
gloves on the hands. That this article of costume was particularly attended 
‘o on such solemn oceasions, is further shewn by some directions touching 
+ the baryinge of a kinge,” contained ig a manuscript account of court cere- 
monies and services of the time of Henry VII, printed in the ** Antiquarian 
Repo-itory,”’ where it is laid down, that after the corpse has been laid on the 
bier, the hands should be covered with gloves adorned with gold work. 

In the * Romaunt of the Rose,” the personification of }dleness is intro- 
duced with whue gloves, which she wore lest her hands should lose their dain- 
ty whitenéss,— 


“ And for to kepe her hondes fayre, 

Of gloves white sne had a payre.” 
So Chaucer translates the French lines; and having met with the glove in 
poetry, it is a Imtie strange if it had been commonly worn in his day, that he 


with the Gauls, be caused the hands of all his prisone:s, on one occasioa, to be'|spould not have attired some of his own creations in it ; yet, though the 


amputated, in order to strike terror through the country. The assassins who! 


overtovk Cicero at the sea side, severed his head and his hands from his body | 


The mouth, fro:n which had issued melhi@uous streams of eloquence before the! | 


Roman people and the senate,—-the bands, that with their graceful action had!! 
tempered, or with their vehement motion had driven home, the language of | 


dress of the Canterbury pilgrims is described with much minuteness, none of 


them seem to have worn gloves—not even the prioress, whose clothes were 
* ful semely,”’ and * ful fetise.” Philip Stubs, in his “ Anatomy of Abuses” 


(1595), complains of the people of his time being “ to curious in new fangles ;” 
and he ridicules the ladies for wearing, amongst other things, “ sweet washed 


the orator, were now brought as a gratifying offering before a cruel, ambitious gloves.” ‘The perfumed gloves which roused the ire of the satirist were much 


voluptuary. 
At the battle of Lepanto (1571), Cervantes was so maimed iu the left hand|' 


that he lost the use of it for hte. If the shot or the sabre had struck the! 


un fashion at that time, and they are frequently mentioned by contemporary 


writers. ‘ These gloves the count sent me,” says Hero, ‘ are an excellent 


perfume ;’ aod in ue Woman Hater we find the question, * Get on your 


other who knows what the world would have lost?) Our readers, we dare say.ilstoves, are th erjumed !” a ered by, * A pretty wash, I assure you.” 
have vot forgotten that an ugly blow from Harry Gow separated the hand of the offered for pei by were 


gay gallant from his arm when attempting to climb i at Catherine’s window ; 
and that brisk, forward, corpulent, little Oliver Proudfute afterwards picked it| 


as sweet as damask roses ;” and in one of Beaumont and Fletcher's plays,* 


* Kuight of the Burning Pestle, 1618, 


up in the street. ‘There is a tale, perhaps nearly as fabulous as this, of Caius jisdai j j j 
ueivs burning off his right hand altar, in presence of Porsena, lord of hie 


Ciusium, because he had killed with it the secretary instead of the mas 
ter. 

Part of the ceremony of taking the oath of homage consisted in the feuda-|| 
tory placmg his hands in those of his suzerain. Historians mention that as. |, 
silon, duke of Bavaria, after having taken the oath of vassalage and fidelity,’ | 
placed his hands in those of King Pepin le Bref, and swore allegiance and | 
homage to him and his children on the bodies of St. Denis of France and other 


saints. ‘To swear by the hand was an oath of which we have many examples + ’ P 
in our old plays, and we refer to some of them in anote* When the Forest-| /€ading fops of the time. 


T can pull 
Out of my pocket thus a pair of gloves. 
Look, Lucy, look! the dog’s tooth, nor the doves, 
Are not so white as these ; and sweet they be, 
And whipt about with silk as you may see.” 
In Queen Elizabeth’s reign there was a perfume in vogue called the Earl of 


Oxford’s, because it had been brought from Italy by that nobleman, one of the 


Nay, the universities were not behind in the pre- 


laws were in full mgour, if a man were taken in rea/ hand, that is, with blood \¥#ling fashion, as seems clear from an entry in the bursar’s book of Trinity 


on brs hand, he was punishable es if he had actually killed the deer, thoug 


* ** By these ten bones”—Master Thomas, ‘‘ By both these hands held up”— Taland 
Princess, my hand”—Mareelia, in Mastinger’s Duke of ‘Milan, By 


Olivia, in Twelfth Ni q 
i 


h College, Oxford, relating to a charge *p,o fumigandis chirothecis.” The 
‘historians of Elizabeth have chronicled that her majesty bad a payre of 
fumed gloves trimmed only with foure tuftes or roses of cullerd silk. 


uene took such pleasure in those gloves that she was pictured with them 


plied, says Hickes, to the article now under consideration, a fissuris vel inter-. 
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upon her hands.”’ Other persons, also, have had themselves painted with 
their gloveson. Walpole, in his Anecdotes of Painting, mentions a picture 
of Kemp, archbishop of York, wearing yellow gloves, that he notes are well 
represented. When the queen went to Cambridge in 1578, the vice-chancel- 
lor presented her with a pair of gloves, “ perfumed and garnished with em- 
broiderie and goldsmitne’s wourke, price Ixs. It fortuned that the paper, in 
which the said gloves were folded, should open ; and her majestie beholding 
the beautie of the said gloves, as in great admiration, and in token of her thank- 
ful acceptation of the same, held up one of her hands, and then smelling unto 
them, putt them half waie upon her hands.” 

It must be conceded, that with respect to the three leading features of a 
Frenchman's dress, his hat, his gloves and his boots, we can now-a-days enter 
into no competition with our neighbours; yet at one period it was a proverb, 
that to have a perfectly perfect giove it was requisite chat two other kingdoms 
should join France in its m anufacture—Spain to dress the leather, France to 
cut it, England to sew it. The gloves of Spain were once in great repute ; 
in Jonson’s New Inn, a coxcomb is brought forward who enumerates the parts 
of his dress with a view to give his hearers some notion of its costliness—a 
Savoy chain,a Naples hat, a Milan sword ; and we are told of his gloves— 

. “ the natives of Madrid” - Then if I want Spanish gloves——” says a char- 
acter in Beaumont and Fletcher's “* Woman’s Prize.” 

From the earliest times gloves were a portion of the episcopal costume ; and 
the bishop was enjoined to wear them whenever he performed any sacred office. 
They were thougut, however, to beloug to him only of all ecclesiastical person- 

es ; and when some lordly abbots of the twelfth century presumed to imitate 
their superior dignitaries in ceremonials as well as in pomp, a council took 
ba itself to forbid the use of gloves to every one below the episcopal 
r 


There was a custom amongst the Eastern nations, for the seller of land or 
goods to give the purchaser a glove by way of livery or investiture. In the 
fourth chapter of Ruth, the mauner of confirmation concerning redeeming and 
changing 1s stated to have been, that a man plucked off his shve and gave it to 
his neighbour ; but in the Chaldee version the word shoe is translated glove. 
In the 108th Psalm, where the royal prophet declares he will cast his shoe over 
Edom, the word is rendered glove by the Rabbins. This custom of investiture 
by the glove was prevaleat in times long posterior. In Ordericus Vitalis we 
read that Roger, earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury, went on the day of a public} 
fair, in 1083, tothe church of St. Peter, in Shrewsbury, and vowed before 
many wi.nesses that he would build an abbey there, and endow it with the 
whole suburb which lay outside the eastern gate of the city—“ et super 
aram per cirothecas suas donaiionem posuit,” he plaeed the gift upon the altar 
by his gloves. A monastery was accordingly erected ; and the remains of it 
may be seen near the river to thisday. In 1294.4 Count of Flanders granted 
the cities of Ghent, Bruges, and others, to the King of France, by delivering 
a glove into the king's hand. The same idea of investiture is exemplified by 
one of the most touching stories of continental history. Couradin, the son of 
an emperor, being invited by the oppressed people of Sicily to vindicate his 
rights as his father’s successor in the kingdom of Naples, and to assist them 
against Charles of Anjou, who had been placed on the throne by the pope, 
answered the call though he was only sixteen yearsof age, and set off from 
Bavaria, accompanied by the Duke of Austria and asmall army. A battle was 
fought in the Abruzzi, in which Conradin was taken prisoner. He was tried at 
Naples, but only one judge could be found to pronounce sentence of death 
upon him. When the judge was reading the accusation and decree at the 
scaffold, a son-in-law of Charles, the successful monarch, stepped forward and 
plunged a powiard into the judge’s heart, saying, that it was not fit that such a 
one as he should condemn to death a prince so noble and high-born. The ex- 
ecution proceeded, however ; the Duke of Austria’s head being first struck off, 
Conradin raised it from the place where it fell, and his tears mingled with its 
blood, as he lamented the disastrous end which his friend had met with on his 
account. Then his heart was wrung with the thought of his mother’s anguish 
when she should hear of his fate, and another flood of bitter tears rushed out. 
But steeling himself for a last effort, he unfastened his cloak, plucked his glove 
from his hand, and threw it into the multitude, not only as a defiance to his 
enemies, but as a token that he invested the King of Aragon with the domin- 
ions of which death was about to deprivehim. One blow of the executioner’ 
then extinguished the line of Suabia in 1268. A German knight caught the 
glove, and performed the last wish of his prince by carrying it to the King of 
Argos who was afterwards crowned at Palermo, in Sicily, as lawful King of 

aples. 

When the German emperors gave a city the right of holding fairs and mar- 
kets, they frequently confirmed the grant by sending a glove. It is surmised 
that the practice of blessing gloves at royal coronations originated in the Eas- 
tern idea of giving possession. This ceremony was performed for the last time 
in France, at the coronation of Charles X. Bishops have sometimes been in- 
stituted by means of gloves, 

The custom of throwing the glove as a challenge, arose, it is supposed, out 
of the custom we have last mentioned. A Jewish commentator on the Psalms 
states, that when a Jewish king laid siege to a city he threw his glove into! 
it, as a token of defiance. A custom begun thus early was continued al:nost 
down to our times ; and the writers on heraldry and knighthood give elaborate 
descriptions of the proper method of adjusting quarrels, from which the glove 
is not omitted. Amongst the Harleian manuscripts there is one entitled, * Le 
Livre du Seigneur de Lisle Adam, pour gage de bataille,” dedicated to Philip, 
duke of Burgundy, to whom he was chancellor ; and it contains this passage 


relative to the point now under consideration :—*“ Et de rechief le demandeur 
doibt faire proposer sa demande, et la cause de la plainte et du grief dont il se 
doeult, de sa partie, et demander licence au prince ou juge de jecter son gand 
pour gage, offrant de comparoir un jour que lui sera bailliet pour furnir la ba- 
taille par lui requise ale recontre de telson adversaire et ofienseur, et 
je ne suis point d’oppinion que pour celle seconde requeste le prince 
ou juge doibue donner congiet de jecter le grand et la » Mais porra 
cellui jour ouyre entendre les detfences,” &c. The worthy old chancellor 
tells the reader at the commencement of his treatise, how, after having com- 
pleted many volumes, both small and great, he had resolved to put into writing’ 
something on the subject of wager of battle, in order .aat princes and judges 
might know how to conduct such matters, according to reason and fair play, 
for few people then living had seen a wager of battle in al) its proceedings ; 
and nothing of the kind had taken place between the noblemen in Burgundy 


* Favyn was one of she ol@gwriters who never quitted a subject until they had exhausted 
it. The edition of his work which we have consulted is that of 1620 ; it contains nearly two 
thousand folio pages- When he isin want of facts he applies to his imagination ; and the 

er must not be surprised to find him emblazoning with profound gravity the shields of 
Minerva, David, Julius Cesar, and King Arthur. For the benefit of the ignorant we may add, 
that the device of the latter was Azure, three crowns, or 


| 


for more than seventy years. Favyn,* in his “ Theatre d’'Honneur et de Che- 


valerie,” has still more copivus directions. «‘ The accuser,” says he, “ in de- 
fault of positive proofs, shall declare before the king that his adversary isa 
traitor, a perjurer, and aliar; and shall offer to verify his accusation by arms. 
He shall then throw down his glove, which the accused person or some one 
on his behalf shall take up; but no combat shall take place without the king’s 
permission, who may name the day, place, and arms, when, where, and with 
which, the engagement must come off.” The whole process of challenging by 
throwing down and taking up “ iaterchangeably” the gages, may be seen in 
the first act of Shakspeare’s Richard I[., where Bolingbroke throws down his 
“ honour’s pawn” in the king’s nce,— 

«+ By that and all the rites of knighthoug else 

Will I make good against thee, arm to arm, 

What I have spoke, or thou canst worse devise.” 
In a Platt Deutsch edition of “ Reynard the Fox, printed in 1660, the quar- 
rel of Isegrim the wolf with Reynard is illustrated with rude woodeuts. The 
fox having supplanted the wolf at court, as wellas in his domestic circle, lse} 
grim is naturally irritated, and challenges his enemy just as any human suffer- 
er would have done. The cut represents the wolf offering a glove with a po- 
lite move to Reynard, inthe presence of King Lion. In a curious commen- 
tary upon each chapter, in which the dissertator, deeply embued with the mor- 
al qualities of the poem, disentangles what he calls its * fine lessons” for the 
reader, he laments the decline of the time in which he wrote ; and he informs 
him how much had formerly been required of a man before he was admitted to 
the privileges of knighthood. It appears that adultery and merchandise had 
been pains disqualitications ; but then all that was changed. There is a story 
told of a Scotch lord and the Duke of Wharton, whose lust of fame has been 
moralised by, Pope, which bears upon this part of the history of theglove. It 
seems that the two noblemen had been intimate, and that their acquaintance 
was broken of in consequence of sume disparaging boasts which the Scotch 
lord had been heard to use in reference to the duchess. They afterwards met 
at the house of a mutual friend in Paris; and the dake happening, either 
by aceident or design, to drop his glove near the other nobleman, the latter 
instantly stooped to pick it up. ‘the duke haughtily inquired if he was ready 
to take it up inall its forms!’ ‘ Yes, my lord,” said the other, taking the 
> ae8 “in all its forms ;” and, accordingly, a duel was arranged between 

em. 

Nay, the challenge, by means of gloves, was familiar in a much less elevated 

stage of society than this. When Bernard Gilpin, the Apostle of the North, 
went to preach in some village near the border, he noticed a glove hanging up 
in the church ; and asking of the sexton what it signified, he was informed that 
one of the parishioners had hung it up as a challenge in particular to some 
one with whom he was at feud, and in general to any one who dared to take it 
from its place. The pastor directed ihe sexton to take it down, but he de- 
clared he fearedjto do any thing of the kind. Gilpin called for a long staff and 
took it down himself, putting it in his bosom. hen the congregation had 
met, he ascended into the pulpit to exhort them, and he directed his discourse 
to the evils of dissension. He reproved their quarrelsome disposition, and 
their barbarous custom of challenging to combat. 
“I hear,” said he, “ that there is one amongst you who even, in this sacred 
place, hatn hanged up a glove to this purpose, and threatened to enter into 
ary with whomsoever shall take it down. Behold, I have taken it down 
myself 

He then plucked out the glove, and shewed it openly. 

We have seen that the glove was a part of the episcopal vestments ; it was 
also part of the attire of a knight. Inanold order for creating knights of the 
Bath, a pair of white gloves hanging by white silk lace is mentioned amongst 
ether garments. Before the knight was fully installed he was directed to | ift 
up his hands, holding the gloves between finger and thumb. In, old Favyn 
there 1s a full account of the process of degradation previous to capital execu- 
tion, when a knight had been convicted of treason. After the sentence of 
death had been publicly read, the priests began the usual service for the dead ; 
and at the end of each prayer or psalm there was a se, during which the 
heralds took from the conde man, who was at tin his full costume as 
a kmght, the various parts of his dress by piece-meal ; and preclaimed, at the 
same time, his name, offence, and sentence. The with his helmet ; 
then they took away his chain of gold, the collar of his order, his coat of arms, 
belt, sword, spurs, and gloves. His buckler, after a similar proclamation, was 
broken in three pieces-by a hammer. In this way was Andrew Harclay, earl of 
Carlisie in the ume of Edward IL., deprived of the insignia of knighthood when 
a egpoenapenpmeane to die as a traitor for holding correspondence with the 

otch. 

We learn from Brand’s “ Observations on Popular Artiquities,” that the cus- 
tom of distribbting gloves at weddings is of ancient date in this country. “ We 
see no ensigns of a wedding here, no character of a bridal,” says Lady Haugh 
ty in Ben Jonson's Silent Woman. « Where be our scarves and our gloves !"’ 
it was a Belgic custom, we are told by Selden, for the priest at a marriage to 
ask of the bridegroom a ring, and, if they could be had, a pairof red gloves, 
with three pieces of silver money in them ; then putting the gloves into the 
man’s right hand, and joining the bride’s with it, the gloves were left on, 
loosing the hands in the bride's possession. Perhaps it arose from the practice 
of furtively placing money in gloves before presentation, that judges were pro- 
hibited to wear gloves when exercising their functions ; and thence sprang the 
custom of giving them when there was nv csiminal for trial, since the possi- 
ility of bribery was removed. Such assites were termed maiden, and the 
loves were white. A passage in Clavel’s Ke-zantation of an Ilbled Life 
(1634), shews that malefactors were in the habit of giving the judge 
a pair of gloves. Gloves were always a new-year's present. lady, in whose 
favour Sir Thomas More, as chancellor, had deeded a law-suit, sent him a pair 
of gloves containing forty angels, as a mark of her gratitude. ‘Jt wonld be 
against good manners,” said he, “to forsake a gentlewoman’s new-year's gift. 
I accept the gloves, but the lining you will please otherwise to bestow.” 

Gloves were sometimes presented as a tribute, or rendered as a token of 
tenure. It was customary forthe executioner of a signorial lord to pay a 
tribute of gloves to the justiciary, but the gift has been commuted into a money- 


\payment. ‘The manor of Farnham Royal, in Bucks, was held of the Con- 
queror, subject to the service of providing a glove for the king's right hand, and 


supporting it whilst grasping the sceptre on the day of cornoation. One Simeon 
de Mertin granted lands in 1177, as the deed shows, in consideration of fifteen 

shillings and a pair of gloves at Easter. ‘ 
Ifa ty were to select a painter for that part of her person which she per- 
mits us to see at the end of her sleeve, perhaps it would be Vandyke, who was 
certainly a master in the delineation of the hand ; yet we have seen hands by 
Rubens and Sir Thomas Lawrence that equalled any thing from Vandyke's 
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pencil. A writer has elegantly said with reference to the female hand, “ The 
spirit of the guitar ought to be in it ; of the harp and the pianoforte; of the 
performance of all elegant works, even to the dairy of Eve, who tempered dul. 
cet creams.” What tenderness and admiration does the lover lavish on * the 
white hands of his own lady dear !” with what warmth and enthusiasm does he 
describe 


« La bianea mano morbida e pulita 
Le lunghe e sotilette dita !”* 
The point Sir Roger de Coverley insists on oftenest respecting the perverse 
widow who teased him so much with her loveliness, her wit, and her coldness, 
was the beauty of her hand. She had an inexpressibly sweet voice, a dignity 


“If thou wouldst learne to carol of love, 
And hery* with hymnes thy lasse’s glove.”+ 

; And, of course, it was an object for contest between two combatants ; for, 
like a banner, it flustered defiance to anenemy. In Shakspeare’s Henry V. 
we find the king saying, “ when Alencon and myself were down together, I 
plucked this glove from his helm.” Wehave seen that hands were instru- 
ments of adjuration ; and there is one instance, at least, of their coverings be- 
ing used for a similar purpose. Slender swears “ by his gloves ;” but, as he 
is naughtily given to adjure by several other parts of his dress, perhaps no 
—— can be attached to such an authority. 

e shall conclude our paper with a few anecdotes relating to gloves as they 


in her aspect, a compogure in her motion, a complacency in her manner, an 
angelic form, and “ certainly the finest hand of any woman in the world.”’ And 
with that very hand the knight boasted she had helped him at a public table, in 
the eye of all the gentlemen in the county, tosome tansy.t Petrarch relates 
in one of his poems how his beloved Laura came to him ina dream after her 
death, beautiful as the dawn, and gave him, with a sigh, that hand which he 


occur to us. 


had, when living, so mich desired ; and when an inexpressible delight was 
thereupon born within him as she led him toa seat under some trees on the 
banks of a stream :— 

«« E quella man gia tanto desiata, 

A me parlando e sospirando, porse, 

Ond’ eterna dolcezza al cor m’e nata.”’ 

And, in the lover’s eyes, it is deprived of few of its beauties when hidden 
from the sight by a shapely glove, such as Simon of Perth made for Harry Gow, 
to present to the Fair Maid. In an old volume of poems there are some lines 
addressed by a lover to “ a more than most sweet glove,” whose empty lodg-' 
ing he stores with kisses against the time when his mistress should put her ro- | 
sy hand into it once more. Let us again hear the love-sick Petrarch :— 

«© bella man, che mi distringi ’I core, 
E‘n poco spatio la mia vita chiudi ; 
* 


| 


Candido, leggiadrotto, o caro guantu 
Che copria netto avorio e fresche rose.” 
The glove must not by any means be thick, or made of such materials as a 
fashionable Esquimavux lady may find pleasant to wear in winter, else it would 
be difficult to answer satisfactorily the first case upon which the Love Casuist 
in the Spectator (No. 591), professed to instruct. . 
There are many romantic associations with the glove, all of them arising from| 
ite connexion with the member on whichit is worn ; and considering its hon-| 
ours and honourable services for a series of ages, we cannot Lelp remarking 


how much more poetical a knightly order would have been if it had_taken its which Henry VI., who fied thither after the battle of Hexham Field, lek be. 


origin from a dropped glove, instead of an ill-tied garter. When Frederick, 
the Count Palatine, had lost Prague in the Thirty Years’ War, Christian of 


Brunswick, the cousin of his fascinating wife, sister of Charles I., place third ‘volame of the AaGqusrian 


glove in his helmet to shew his devotion to her, and vowed thathe would not 
lay it aside until her husband was reinstated in his Bohemian dominions. It) 
was a common practice amongst the knights to carry some favour of their 
mistresses in their helmets, even on the field of battle. Hall, the chronicler, 


«« One wore his mistress’ garter, one her glove, 
And he a lock of his dear lady’s hair ; 

And he her colours whom he most did love : 
There was not one but did some favour wear.” 

In the piping times of peace, when steel was exchanged for velvet, the glove 
stitl kept its place. In the old play of “ Alexander and Campaspe we are 
told of + gloves worn in velvet caps, instead of plumes in graven helmets.” 
We read of George, earl of Cumberland, that at an audience with Queen 
Elizabeth after his return from some of his naval expeditions—for he was a 
bold captain, passionately fond of adventures by sea—her majesty dropped her 
glove, which he took up and presented on his knees. Elizabeth knew how to 
take advantage of the foibles of her servants, and she bade him keep it for her 
sake. ‘The nobleman had it ornamented with jewels, and always wore it in 
his hat om occasions 

** Of pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With mask and antique pageantry.” 

Jancing from these tical passages of history to the fanciful region o 
pally itself, we may ne King France surrounded by his peers, sitting before 
the lion-yard to witness the contests of the imprisoned brutes ; we may see the 
gate yawning, and a loidly lion march into the inclosure ; again the gate opens, 
and a tiger bounds forward ; once more the gate turns, and two leopards leap 
from their den. And now, when every eye is bent upon the beasts glaring) 


THE BELL-FOUNDER. 


PART 1. 


LABOUR AND HOPE. 
I 


O Erin ! thou desolate mother, the heart in thy bosom is sore, 

And wringing thy hands in despair, thou dost roam round the plague-stric ken. 
shore ; 

Thy children are dying or flying, thy great ones are laid in the dust, 

And those who survive are divided, and those who control are unjust. 

Wilt thou blame me, dear mother, if turning my eyes from such horrors away, 

I oe through the night of our wretchedness, back to some bright vanished 

ay, 
wher ri sorrow, which ever is with us, was heavy and dark on the 
and, 


Hope twinkled and shone like a planet, and Faith like a sword in the hand t 


II. 
Oft has poverty gnawned at thy bosom, and furrowed thy matroniy brow, 
But a famine of wisdom and courage thou never hast known until now ; 
No nas like to this ever came, though the Spring-tide and Sammer were 
cold, 
For the hands of thy young men are empty, and barren the heads of the old. 
No friit from the past has been gathered, no seeds fpr the future are sown, 
But like children or idiots we live on the crambs of the present alone. 
Then, mournfullest mother, forgive me, if it be—as it may be—a crime 


with fury upon one another and preparing to try their strength, lo! from the 
highest balcony there lightly falls a glove, right between the lion and the tiger, 
and a beautiful damsel is heard to ask a knight to bring the lost vestment back 
to her, if the love he had often sworn was not altogether false. He leaves his 
seat, and, passing through the little door, takes the glove from its dangerous 
position. Horror sits on every face above ; but the knight safely reascends to 
the lady, who receives him with a tender smile and a look of promise. “ Nay,” 
says he “I ask for no reward,’’ and never more is he seen at the feet of that 
merciless dame. Let us look elsewhere, and we see another capricious fair 
one promising to reward her lover with a glove when he had explored the won- 
ders of a haunted forest in the neighbourhood alone, and brought her a full rela- 
tion of them. He went, and thus his acquaintance with the soul-less Undine ; 
and his whole truubled life afterwards depended from Bertalda’s hand with the 
glove upon it—a support too weak for happiness. 

The glove having, as we have perceived, got into favour with the fair sex, 
it became natural in persons who sought their affection to present their beloved 
ones with gloves of the richest materials and the comeliest figure. Thus, in 
Evan’s collection of ballads, “a fayre maide” tells us of her suitors :~- 

One gives to me perfumed gloves, 
The best that he can buy me.” 

If the Spectator spoke by the card, there was a number of gay fellows in his 
time who like lovers, and called themselves the Fringe. glove 
Club ; “ but they were always ef such moderate intellects, even before they 
were impaired by their passion, that their irregularities could not furnish suffi- 
cient variety of folly to afford daily new impertinencies ; by which means 
that institution dropped.” Of course the glove was besonneted like the eye- 
brow :— 

* Canzoniere di Dante. 

t Spectator, No. 113. 


To fly from the ruin around me, and dream of a happier time. 


III. 

Not now rings the song like a bugle ’mid the clashing and splintering of spears, 
Or ys heart-piercing keen of the mourner o'er the pein of pcb Erin of 
ears ; 
Not * strengthen the young arm of freedom, nor to melt off old slavery’s 

ain, 
But inter through the soul in its calmness, like a stream o’er the breast of a 
plain. 
Changing, though calm be its current, from its source to its haven of rest, 
Flowing on through fair Iray’s vineyards to the emerald fields of the west— 
A picture of life and its pleasures, its troubles, its cradle and shroud, 
Now bright with the glow of the sunshine, now dark with the gloom of the 
cloud. 


In a land where the heaven-tinted pencil giveth shape to the splendour of 
reams, 

Near Florence, the tairest of cities, and Arno, the sweetest of streams, 

"Neath those hills whence the race of the Geraldine wandered in ages long 
since, 

For ever to rule over Desmonp and Erin as martyr and prince, 

Lived Paolo, the young Campanaro, the pride of his own little vale— 

Hope changed the hot breath of his furnace as into a sea-wafted gale ; 

Peace, the child of Employment, was with him, with prattle so soothing and 
sweet, 

And Love, while revealing the future, strewed the sweet roses under his feet. 


* Hallow. 
t Spenser’s Shepherd's Calendar. 
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|| It is said to be a custom peculiar to some parts of the north of England, 
||that a person who first sees the new moon and thereupon salutes his fair com- 
|| panion, has a right to demand a pair of new gloves from her. In Gay’s sixth 
P g 
| Pastoral we see that a lady had aclaim upon a man fora like guerdon if she 
cau ght him asleep and kissed him without awakening him :-— 
} | ** Cisly, brisk maid, steps forth before the rout, 
i | And kiss'd, with smacking lips, the snoring lout ; 
i P For custom says, Who’er this venture proves i 
} For such a kiss demands a pair of gloves.” 
/ | Though gloves are constructed of a variety of shapes and materials, leather, 
i jsilk, wool, and hair; yet in reading old books we sometimes find them made 
i |out of things that are not now usually thought of for the manufacture. In an 
Anglo-Saxon poem, “ De Danorum Rebus gestis,” secul. iii. and iv., in the 
‘Cottonian Library, there is the description of a combat between Beowulf and 
‘the monster Grendel, the latter being armed with a glove (glof) made of dra- 
i gon’s skin. One of the tricks which has made the name of Reynard detested 
1 un the animal kingdom was to get the skins of Bruin and Isegrim stripped off, 
i {in order that his hypocritical worship might have a pair of shoes and gloves for 
i |a pilgrimage to Rome, where he designed to shrive and confess. In the works 
d of a Provencal poet, Richa! de Berbbeiffeil, who died in 1383, there is a similar 
' | trick told of Master Reynard ; but Isegrim alone is denuded of his skin to 
i || make the fox “ chapels et gan,” i.e. a hood and gloves. 
|; In one of Horace Walpole’s letters to Sir Horace Mann, he relates an inci- 
|dent told him by his friend Selwyn about a Scotch soldier whom the latter had 
‘met on Bexley Heath. He was walking back to his regiment from Hingham, 
)where he had met with a single glove which had been left in‘an inn the year 
before by an officer who was then in Flanders. The man was carrying the 
i jglove to the officer in the hope of being rewarded for his trouble, and for fear 
‘i \of losing it he wore it all the way. 
{ ind him as a mark of friendship when he was removed to the Tower. It was 
collection of odds and ends at Strawberry Hill, were a pair of gloves worn 
by James I. ; and the wedding gloves of Mrs. Hampden, wife of thé celebra- 
ted John Hampden. 
‘* relates that at the battle of Agincourt the Knights bore amongst their head gear | | 
F « the gloves of their dearlynges ;” and Drayton, in his poetical history of the | 
Barons’ Wars, notices the same circumstance :— rg 
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Vv. 
Ah ! little they know of true happiness, they whom satiety fills, 
Who flung on the rich breast of luxury, eat of the rankness that kills. 
Ah ! little they kuow of the blessedness toil-purchased slumber enjoys, 
Who, stretched on the hard rack of indolence, taste of the sleep that destroys ; 
Nothing to hope for, or labour for ; nothing to sigh for, or L5 
Nothing to light in its vividness, lightning-like, bosom and ; 
Nothing to break life’s monotony, rippling it o’er with its breath ; 
Nothing but dulness and lethargy, weariness, sorrow, and death ! 


VI. 
But blessed that child of humanity, iest man among mea, 
‘Who, with hammer, or chisel, or alee with rudder, or o— or pen, 
Laboureth ever and ever with hope through the morning of life, ; 
Winning home and its darling divinities—love-worshipped children and wife. 
Round swings the hammer of industry, quickly the sharp chisel kings 


And the heart of the toiler has throbbings that stir not the bosom 
He the true ruler and conqueror, he the true king of his race, : 

Who nerveth his arm for life’s combat, and looks the strong world in the face. 
VII. 


And such was young Paolo! The morning—ere yet the faint starlight had 


To the loud-ringing workshop beheld him move joyfully light-footed on. 

In the glare and the roar of the furnace he toiled till the evening-star burned, 
And then back again through that valley as glad but more weary returned. 
One moment at morning he lingers by that cottage that stands by the stream, 
Many moments at evening he tarries by that casement that woos the moon’s 


beam ; ; 
For the light of his life and his labours, like a lamp from that casement it 


shines 
In the heart-lighted face that looks out from that purple clad trellis of vines. 


Vill. 
Francesca ! sweet, innocent maiden ! ‘tis not that thy young cheek is fair, 


Or thy sun-lighted eyes glance like stars through the curls of thy wind-woven| 


’Tis not for thy rich lips of coral, or even thy white breast of snow, 
That my song shall recall thee, Francesca! but more for the good hearts below. 
Goodness is beauty’s best portion, a dower that no time can reduce, 
Awand of enchantment and happiness, brightening and strengthening with 


_ Peace had guarded the door of young Paolo, success on his industry smiled, 


II. 


And the dark wing of Time had passed quicker than grief from the face of a 


} 


use. 
Oue the long-sigh’d-for nectar that earthliness bitterly tinctures and taints, 
One the fading mirage of the fancy, and one the elysium it paints. 


IX. 
Long ago, when thy father would kiss thee, the tears in his old eyes would 


start, 
For thy face—like a dream of his boyhood— renewed the fresh youth of his 


heart. 
He is gone ; but thy mother remaineth aad kneeleth each night-time and 


morn, 

And blesses the Mother of Blessing for the hour her Francesca was born. 

There are proud stately dwellings in Fuorencez, and mothers and maidens are 
there 


And bright eyes as bright as Francesca’s, and fair cheeks as brilliantly fair, 
And hearts, too, as warm and as innocent, there where the rich paintings 
leam, 
But Soa proud mother blesses her daughter like the mother by ARno’s sweet 
stream 


X. 

It was not alone, when that mother grew aged and feeble to hear, 
‘That thy voice like the whisper of angels still fell on the old woman’s ear, 
Or even that thy face, when the darkness of time overshadowed her sight, 
Shone calm through the blank of her mind, like the moonin the midst of the 

night. 
But he was the duty, Francesca, and the love-lightened labour was thine, 
To treasure the white-curling wool and the warm-flowing milk of the kine, 
And the fruits, and the clusters of purple, and the flock’s tender yearly in- 


crease, 
That she might have rest in life’s evening, and go to her fathers in peace. 


XI. 
Francesca and Paolo are plighted, and they wait but a few happy days, 
Ere they walk forth together in trustfulness out on Life's wonderful ways ; 
Ere clasping the hands of each other, they move through the stillness and 
noise, 
Dividing the cares of existence, but doubling its hopes and its joys— 
Suess dee of betrothment, which brighten so slowly to love’s burning noon, 
Like the days of the Spring which grow longer, the nearer the fulness of June, 
Though ye move to the Noon and the Summer of Love with a slow-moving 


wing, 
Ye are In with the light of the Morning, and decked with the blossoms of 
Spring. 


The days of betrothment are over, for now when the evening star shines, 

Two faces look joyfully out from that purple-clad trellis of vines ; 

The light-hearted laughter is doubled, two voices steal forth on the air, 

And biend in the light notes of song, or the sweet solemn cadence of prayer. 

At morning when Paolo departeth, "tis out of that sweet cottage door, 

At evening he comes to that casement, bat pasees that casement no more ; 

And the eld feeble mother at night-time, when saying, “‘ The Lord’s will be 
done,” 


While blessing the name of a daughter, now blendeth the name of a son. 
PART 1. 
TRIUMPH iad REWARD. 
the furnace the dry branches crackle, the crucible shines as with gold, 
they carry the hot ing metal in haste from the fire to the mould ; 


roar the bellows, and louder the flames as they shrieking escape, 
And loud is the song of the workmen who watch o’er the fast-filling shape ; 


To and froin the ‘gps: pend the proud Master anxiously moves, 

And the quick and the skilful he piaiseth, and the dull and the laggard re 

tha’ in his bosom 


the as the thick ing metal 
For like to the birth of his children he wateheth the birth ofthe bells” 


child ; 


Broader lands lay around that sweet cottage, younger footsteps tripped lightly 


around, 
And the sweet silent stillness was broken by the hum of a still sweeter sound. 
At evening when homeward returning how many dear hands must he press, Y 
Where of old at that vine-covered wicket he linger’d but one to caress ; 
And that dearest one is still with him, to counsel, to strengthen, and calm, 
And to pour over Life’s needful wounds the healing of Love's blessed balm. 
II. 
But age will come on with its Winter, though happiness hideth its snows; \ 
And if youth has its duly of labour, the birth-right of age is repose : 
And = Swe that love-sweetened toil, which the Heavens had so prospered 
est, 
The old Campanaro will go to that vine-covered cottage to rest ; 
But Paolo is pious and grateful, and vows as he kneels at her shrine,* 
To offer some fruit of his labour to Mary the Mother benign— 


Eight silver-toned bells will he offer, to toll for the quick and the dead, 


From a tower of the church of her convent that stands on the cliff over- 
head. 
IV. 


’Tis for this that the bellows are blowing, that the workmen their sledge-ham- 
mers wield, 

That the on sandy moulds are now broken, and the dark-shining bells are 
revealed ; 

The cars with their streamers are ready, and the flower-harnessed necks of the 


steers, 

And the bells from the cold silent workshop are borne amid blessings and 
tears. 

By the white-blossom'd, sweet-scented myrtles, by the olive-trees fringing the 


lain, 
By the corn-fields and vi is winding that gift bearing, festival train ; 
And the hum of their voices is blending with the music that streams on the 


gale 
As they wend to the Church of our Lady that stands at the head of the 
vale. 
Vv 


Now they enter, and now more divinely the saint's painted effigies smile, 

Now the Acolytes bearing lit tapers move solemnly down through the aisle, 

Now Pee Thurifer swings the rich censer, and the white-curling vapour up- 

ts, 

And hangs round the deep-pealing organ, and blends with the tremulous 
notes, 

In a white shining alb comes the Abbot, and he circles the bells round about, 

And with oil, and with salt, and with water, they are purified inside and out ; 

They are marked with Christ's mystical symbol, while the priests and the 
choristers sing, 

And are blese’d in the name of that God to whose honour they ‘re destined to 


ring. 
VI 


Toll, toll! with a rapid vibration, with a melody silv'ry and strong, 

The Bells from the sound-shaken belfry are singing their first maiden song ; 

Not now for the dead or the living, or the triumphs of peace or of strife, 

But a quick joyous outburst of jubilee full of their newly felt life ; 

Rapid, more rapid, tha clapper rebounds from the round of the bells— 

Far and more far through the valley the intertwined melody swells, 

Quivering and broken the atmosphere trembles and twinkles around, 

Like noir eyes and the hearts of the hearers that glisten and beat to the 
sound. 


Vil. 
But how to express all his rapture when echo the deep cadence bore 
To the old Campaaaro reclining in the shade of his vine-covered door, 
How to tell of the bliss that came o’er him as he gazed on the fair evening 


star, 
And heard the faint toll of the vesper bell steal o'er the vale from afar— 
Ah! it was not alone the brief ecstasy Music doth ever impart 


| 


When Sorrow and Joy at its bidding come together, and dwell in the heart, 
But it was that delicious sensation with which the young Mother is blest, 
As she lists to the laugh of her child as it falleth asleep on her breast. 
VII. 
From aout night of slumber he woke; but it was not that morn had 
unroll’ 
O’er the pale, cloudy tents of the Orient, her banners of purple and gold. 
It was not the song of the sky-lark, that rose from the green pastures near, 
But the sound of his bells that fell softly, asdew on the slumberer’s ear. 
At that sound he awoke and arose, and went forth on the bead-bearing yrass— 
At that sound, with his loving Francesca, he piously knelt at the Mass. 
{f the sun shone insplendour around him, and that certain music were dumb, 
He would deem it a of the night-time, and doubt if the morning had 
come. 
1X, 


At noon, as he lay in the sultriness, under his broad-leafy lines, 

Far sweeter than murmuring waters came the toll of the Angelus chimes. 

Pious and tranquil he rose, and uncovered his reverend head, 

And thrice was the Ave-Maria and thrice was the Angelus said, 

Such custom the South still retaineth, to turn for a moment away 

sicuy the pleasures and pains of existence, from the trouble and turmoil of 
ay, 

From the tumult within and without, to the peace that abideth on high, 

Neg = solemn sound from the belfry, comes down like a voice from 


X. 

And thus round the heart of the old man, at morning, at noon and at eve, 
The bells, with their rich woof of music, the net-work of happiness weave. 
They ring in the clear, tranquil evening, and lo! all the air is alive, 
As the sweet laden thoughts come, like bees, to abide in his heart as a hive. 
They blend with his moments of joy, as the odour doth blend with the flower,— 
mp with his light-talling tears, as the sunshine doth blend with the 

wer 


As their music is mirthful or mournful, his pulse beateth sluggish or fast, 
And his breast takes it hue, like the ocean, as the sunshine or shadows are 
cast. 
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XL 
Thus adding new zest to enjoyment, and caning she sharp sting from pain, 
The heart of the old man grew young, as it drank the sweet musical strain. 
Again at the altar he stands, with Francesca the fair at his side, 
As ie bal ring a quick peal of gladness, to welcome some happy young’ 
e. 
’Tis true, when the death-bells are tolling , the wounds of his heart, bleed anew, 
When he thinks of his old loving mother, and the darlings that destiny slew ; 
But = tes in whose shade they are sleeping, seems the emblem of hope 
of love— 
There is silence and death at its base, but there’s life in the belfry. above. 


XI. 
Was it the sound of his bells, as they swung inythe purified air, ~ 
That drove from the bosom of Paolo, the dark-winged demons of care ! 
Was it their magical tone that for many ash adowlesaday 
(So faith once believed) swept the clouds and the black-boding tempests away ! 
Ah ! never may Fate with their music, a harsh-grating dissonance blend ! 
Sure an evening so calm and so bright will glide peacefully on to the end. 
Sure the course of his life, to its close, like his own native river must be 
Flowing on through the valley of flowers to its home in the bright summer 
sea! 


PART Ill. 


VICISSITUDE AND REST. 


I. 
O Erin ! thou broad-spreading valley—thou well-watered land of fresh streams, 
When I gaze on thy hills greenly sloping, where the light of such loveliness 


beams, 
When I rest by the rim of thy fountains, or stray where thy streams disem- 


bogue, 
When I think that the Fairies have brought me to dwell in the bright Tir-n’an- 
But when on the face of thy children I look, and behold the big tears 
Still stream down their grief-eaten channels, which widen deepen with 
years, 


Both are levelled and laid in the dust, and the sweet-sounding bells have been 
torn ; 
From their down-fallen beams, and away ty the red hand of sacrilege borne? 
VIII. 
As the smith, in the dark sullen smithy, striketh quick on the anvil below, 
Thus Fate onthe heart of the old man struck rapidly blow afterblow, = 
ios aaa and home passed away from that heart once so burning and 


As the bright shining sparks disappear when the red-glowing metal grows 
coid. 


|/He missed not the voice of his bells while those death-sounds struck loud in 


his, ears, 
He missed not the church where they rang, while his old eyes were blinded 
ut the calmness of grief coming soon, in its sadness and silence 
He listened once more as of old, but in vain, for the joy-bearing sound. 
IX. 
‘oe or felt that indeed they had vanished, one fancy then flashed on his 
rain, 


One wish made his heart anew with a throbbing it could not restrain— 


dells, 
And to seek up and down through the earth for the sound of his magical bells. 


|| /They will speak of the hopes that have perished, and the joys that have faded — 


so fast, 
. «i the bright morning has vanished, and evening grows starless and 
The nightingale song of remembrance recalls the sweet strain of the lark. 


|Thus restlessly wandering through Irity—now by the Avnian stz, 


In the shrine of Loretto he bendeth his travel-tired, suppliant knee— 
And now by the brown troubled Tiser he taketh his desolate way, 
And in many a shady Basilica lingers to listen and pray. 


I fear that some dark blight for ever will fall on thy harvests of peace, 
And that like to thy lakes and thy rivers, thy sorrows must ever increase. 
Il. 
Oh! Land which the Heavens made for joy, but where wretchedness buildeth 
its throne— 
Ob ! prodigal spendthrift of sorrow ! and hast thou not heirs of thine own ? 
Thus to lavish thy sons’ only portion, and bring one sad claimant the more, 
From the sweet sunny;land of the south to thy [crowded and sorrowful shore ! 
For this ud bark that cleaveth thy waters, she is not a currach of thine, 
And the broad purple sails that spread o’er her seem dyed in the juice of the 
vine. 
Not thine is that flag, back, backward floating,"nor the olive-chee’d seamen who 


uide, 
Nor that heart-broken old man who gazes so listlessly over the tide. 


If. 

Accurs’d be the monster, who selfishly draweth the sword from its sheath ; 
Let his garland be twined by the Furies, and the upas tree furnish the wreath ; 
Let the blood he has shed steam around him, through the length of eternity’ 

years, 
And the anguish-wrung screams of his victims for ever resound in his ears. 
For all that makes life worth possessing must yield to his self-seeking lust ; 
He trampled on home and on love, as his war-hoises trample the dust ; 
He loosens'the red streams of ruin, which wildly, though partially stray— 
They but chafe round the rock-bastion’d castle, while they sweep the frail cot- 


away. 
tage away Iv, 


Feuds fell like a plague upon Fiorence, and from without and within i 

Peace turned her mild eyes from the havoc, and Mercy grew deaf in the din , 

Fear I ce the dove-wings of Happiness, tremblingly borne on the) 
gale ; 

And the angel Security vanished, as the War demon swept o’er the vale. 

Is it for the Mass or the Angelus now that the bells ever ring ? 

Or is it the red trickling mist such a purple reflection doth fling ! 


rays, 
For the strong faith in union hereafter like a beam o’er his cold bosom plays— 
He listens at morning and evening, when matin and vesper bells toll, 


But their sweetest sounds grate on the ear, and their music is harsh to his 
soul. 
XI. 
For ya sweet are the bells that ring out from the tall Campanili of 
OME, 


home. : 

So leaving proud Rome and fair Tivoxi, southward the cld man must stray, 
’Til he reaches the Eden of waters that sparklein Napoui’s bay : 

He sees not the blue waves of Bas#, nor Iscuta’s summits of brown— 

He sees but the high Campanili that rise o’er each far-gleaming town— 

Driven restlessly onward, he saileth away tothe bright land of Spat, 

And seeketh thy shrine, Santtaco, and stands by the western main. 

A bark bound for Erin lay waiting, he entered like one in a dream, . 
Fair winds in the full purple sails led him soon to the SHannon’s broad 
stream. 


alr, 
As it lay on lone Scarrsry’s island, or lit the green mountains of CuareE ; 
The wide-spreading old giant river rolled his waters as smooth and as still 


hill, 
To fling her enchantments around on the mountains, the air, and the tide, ; 
And A py the worn heart of the old man who looked from the dark vessel's 


XIII. 

‘Borne on the current, the vessel glides smoothly but swiftly away, 

By Carricano.t, and by many a green sloping head!and and bay, Eg 

wig Cratior’s blue hills and green woods, and the soft sunny shores of 
ERVOE, 


Ah, no : ‘tis the tocsin of terror that tolls from the desolate shrine ;_ 

And the down-trodden vineyards are flowing—but not with the blood of the 
vine. 

Deadly and dark was the tempest that swept o’er that vine-cover'd plain ; 

Burning and withering, its drops fell like fire on the grass and the grain. 

But the gloomiest moments must pass to their graves, as the brightest and 
best, 

And thus once again did fair Firsory look o’er a valley of rest. 

But oh ! in that brief hour of horror—that bloody eclipse of the sun, 

What hopes and what dreams have been shattered !—what ruin and wrong 
have beed done 

What blossoms for ever have faded, that promised a harvest so fair ; 

And what joys are laid low in the dust that eternity cannot repair! 


VI. 
Look down on that valley of sorrows, whence the land-marks of joy are re 
moved, 
Or, where is the darling Francesca, so loving, so dearly beloved ! j 
And where are her children, whose voices rose music-wing’d once from this 
spot ? 
And wy are the sweet bells now silent? and where is the vine-cover'd cot ? 
’Tis morning—no mass-bell is tolling ; ’tis noon, but no Angelus rings ; 
’Tis evening, but no drops of melody rain from her rose-coloured wings, 
Ah! where have the angels, poor Paolo, that guarded thy cottage door, flown ! 
And why have they left thee to wander thus childless and joyless alone ! 
Vil. 
His children had grown into manhood, but ah ! in that terrible night — 
Which had fallen on fair Fuorence, they perished away in the. thick of the 


fight ; 
Heart-blinded, bis darling Francesca went. seeking her. sons through: the 
oom. 


And found them at length, and lay down full of love by their side in the tomb. 
That cottage—its vine-cover’d porch and its myrtle-bound garden of flowers, 


And now the fair city of Liwexicx spreads out on the broad bank below ;. 
Still nearer and nearer approaching, the mariners look o’er the town, 


brown ; 

He listens—as yet all is silent, but now, with a sudden surprise, 

rich peal of melody rings from that tower through the clear evening skies |. 
XIV. d 

One note is enough—his eye moistens, his heart long so wither’d outswells, 

He has found them—the sons of his labours—his musical, magical bells! 


shines, 
His children—his darling Francesca—his purple-clad trellis of vines ! 
Leaning forward, he listens—he gazes—he hears’ in that wonderful strain 
The long-silent voices that murmur ‘* Qh, leave us not, father, again!” 
’Tis granted—he smiles—his eye closes—the breath from his white 


The father has gone to his children—the old Campanaro is dead ! 
‘THE SACK OF ROME, MAY, 1527. 
FROM AN ORIGINAL SPANISH LETTER OF THE TIME. |. 
TRANSLATED BY SIR ALEXANDER DUFF GORDON. ! 
Fragment of a letter touching the assault and sack of Roms in May, 1527, 
the imperialist army being commanded by the constable, Charles de Bourbon, 
who, from pique against Francis [., the king of France, followed the party of 
Charles V. of Spain, and was killed during the assault by a shot from an arque- 
ss on the 6th of May, 1527.* , 


forwarded certain papers touching the house which was bought of the Dean 


with. 1 did likewise inform you death of Doctor Juan Fernandez, (who, 


* Extracted from some cogent! letters directed to the Chance}lo 


rr as ri i Gatinara, which exist 
archives of Simancas. 


That church whence the bells with their voices drown'd the sound of the fast- 
flying hours, : 


1842—1946. 


OcToser 9, 


’Twas to wander away from fair FLorence, its memory and dream-haunted 


Was with the music of meifiory, they will seem but the voice of the past— 


He prays for the dear ones snatched from him—nor vainly nor hopelessly . 


Ah! they are not the dearer and sweeter ones, tuned with the memory of 


Twas an evening that Frorence might envy, so rich was the lemon-hued © 


As if Oonagh, with all her bright nymphs, had come down from the far fairy 


The old man seesnought but St. Mary’s square tower, with its battlements | 


At each stroke all the bright past returneth, around him the sweet Amo’ 


lips hath 


Most Illustrious Sir,—On the Ist of May, 1527, I wrote to you fully, and 
and Chapter, together with other * om and old documents connected there- _ 
df the 


ocumentos ineditos para la de Espans, 7'vols. Madtid, 
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I trust, is in heaven,) and of other matters, which you will see more fully set 
forth in the copies of sundry letters herewith enclosed. For which reason, in 
this letter I will summarily, and in a few words, narrate what hath occurred 
since I last wrote; seeing that you will learn from the bearer of these despatch- 
es all particulars. But such great events have occurred, that no time, no wis- 
dom, no judgment, would be sufficient to detail them. 

Last Saturday month (the 4th of May, 1527) parties from the imperialist 
army began to show themselves in the neighbourhood of Rome, after having 
made a feint of marching upon Florence. ‘The same day several horsemen sal- 
lied forth from Rome to skirmish with them, and brought in some eight or ten 
stragglers of the imperialist light horse; the which did cause much rejoicing in 


The army, sir, advanced with such rapidity, that, on Monday the 6th of May, 
—dleaving behind them the heavy artillery wherewith to batter the walls,—a 
ty of Spaniards carried by escalade the strongest point of Rome, that part 
ing between the Belvedere and the gate of San Pancratio; and, I may almost 
say, that in one moment they carried the Borgo. The Spaniards fired at the 
Pope during his flight from the Vatican to the castle of St. Angelo, and, had 
they been quicker, —by the time one might say three credos or so,—they would 
have caught his holiness in the Vatican. In the space of one hour they killed| 
so many people in the Borgo, that none but those who could manage to find 
refuge in the castle of St. Angelo escaped with their lives. I heard say that 
the loss on the side of his holiness is about six thousand,—nay,{some go so far 
as to say even eight thousand men,—while the imperialists have not lost above 
a‘hundred men, and these were chiefly killed by the artillery. It was like a 
miracle ; but the cruelties which the imperialists have since committed detract 
somewhat from the idea that this miracle was performed from any merit of theirs. 
Bat, as these matters are God’s secrets, and the sins of this people have been 
exceeding great, God alone knoweth the cause why such persecution hath be- 
fallen them. We have, likewise, had our share thereof, since no respect was 
shewn to any one, whatever was his nation or condition, his quality or estate. 

This same Monday, sir, and before the assault, Monsieur de Buusbon, seei 
the small account which the Pope and Roman people took of his coming, di 
send a trumpeter to invite the Romans to send some person or persons with 
whom he might treat concerning the delivery of the town into his hands, so as. 
to save Rome from being sacked : aad Senor Renzo de Cheri Ursino, who had 
been made the captain-general of the Pope's army, dismissed the trumpeter 
with rough words. ‘This did anger Bourbon, and add more fury to his assault. 
In order to animate his own people, Bourbon placed himself in the front rank, 
and was killed in one of the first discharges by a shot from an arquebuss. This 
death of Bourbon was the cause of three parts of the mischiefs and cruelties 
which did afterwards ensue, seeing that, even had Rome been sacked, the 

illaging would have lasted one day instead of nine or ten, as it did actually 
ast ; during which time the imperialists were unceasingly plundering and kill- 
ing; or torturing people to make them discover where their money and goods 
were concealed. 

Sir, after the Borgo had been carried by assault, and all the people there 
killed, the Prince of Orange, and the other captains, to prevent, if possible, the 
sacking of Rome, did send another trumpeter, with an officer, to require of the 
Romans to treat with them. ‘They demanded money to pay the imperialists, 
and to have the best quarters for their troops. Again Senor Kenzo de Cheri 
Ursino, the captain-general, did reply discourteously, and warned them that if 
they came again he would infallibly hang them up by the neck. And although 
the Roman people, seeing and knowing the certain perdition to which they were 
exposed, wished to send their delegates to Monsieur de Bourbon, neither the 
Pope nor the captain-general would ever give way. The imperialists, therefore, 
seeing that nothing was to be got by words, entered Rome in such a man- 

_ ner that the sack lasted nine or ten days, during which time the greatest cruel- 
ties were committed, the which are so numerous, sir, that neither ink nor pa- 
per would be sufficient to indite, nor any man’s memory capable to retain them. 
We who escaped with our lives, whether Spaniards, Germans, or Italians, do 
consider ourselves most fortunate. If any house escaped well in all Rome, it 
is that one which is occupied by me and by the secretary Perez ; for | wrote to) 
you that when the Duke of Sesa left Rome I took in the secretary Perez. We 
paid'a ransom of two thousand and four hundred ducats; and, for escaping 
with our lives, for not having been put to the torture, like so many others, and 
for not having been despitefully entreated, we have given and do give infinite} 
thanks unto the Lord, and we do think ourselves exceeding fortunate to have 


escaped by paying such a ransom; in which payment we were much ted 


so many dead bodies that it was almost impossible to walk; and, as they lay 
many days unburied, these bodies, together with the carcases of the dead 
horses, did cause such a pestilent smell, that for certain the plague will much 
increase, unless, indeed, God bringeth some remedy. 

There hath not remained, sir, one church, one convent, one nunnery, whieh 
hath not been pillaged: many of the clergy, many friars and nuns, have been 
put to the torture, to force them to discover the money and the linen which 
peradventure might have been concealed in their houses. ‘The nuns did scream 


frightfully while the rude soldiery were dragging them through the streets, and 


ill-treating them ;—it was enough to melt a heart of stone ! 

The church of St. Peter is utterly plundered, the gold and silver containing 
the sacred relics taken away ; the relics scattered about the floor, so that no- 
thing can be distinguished. In this same church of St. Peter many dead bo- 
dies do lie about within the very chapel dedicated to St Peter. Close to the 
ns there are pools of blood ; nay, even the carcases of dead horses are 
to be seen there, 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 
DIRECT ROUTE BETWEEN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

The selection of the most direct route between Europe and America form 
a subject of much and increasing importance to the inhabitants of both co: 
tinents, and also to those of the Iritish islands; to which, as we proposed in 
our last, we beg leave to call the attention of oor readers. 

As long since as the year 1824, a proposal was submitted to the British Gov- 
ernment to convey the mails and transport troops from Valencia, on the west 
coast of Ireland, to Halifax, in Nova Scotia ; and in 1825 a company was form- 
ed at Boston, to build steamers to meet others at Halifax, on that line; and so 
great were the advantages promised by the route, that the Legislatures of Ca. 
nada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick made appropriations for co-operating 
with the proposed pany. A deputation from capitalists at New York, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Crager and Goodhue, also examined the harbour of Valen- 
‘cia about this time, with a view to establish an American packet station, who 
‘deemed it to be decidedly the best. But there were various antagonist influ- 
me. and interests then as now in operation in Great Britain ; and the whole 
affair was subsequently and silently dropped. Recently, however, the subject 
‘has been revived—probably owing to the efforts making to establish a French 
\line across the Atlantic ; with which that from England must necessarily com- 
pete ; successfully to accomplish which, Valencia offers every advantage, not 
only from its local position, but because it is six degrees to the westward of 
Brest. 

There have been three places named, viz: Cork, which is 140 miles distant 
from Valencia, Bantry, 37 miles to the westward, and Valencia, with an excel- 
lent harbour formed by an island of that name on the extreme west coast of 
Ireland, being situated in 51 deg. 53 m. north latitude, and 10 deg. 25 m: west 
ne age nearest point of land to this continent, and only 2400 miles from 
Halifax. 

There can be little doubt, that the idea of making Cork a packet station, 
must be abandoned, as passengers, after their arrival at Dublin, would have to 
travel 120 miles out of the direct line to New York to reach that place, and 


lafterwards be exposed to a most dangerous coasting passage of seventy miles, 


before the vessel would be clear of the land, making a difference in the fort- 
night passage of above 3600 miles in the year, of desperate navigation, involv- 
ing a fearful amount of danger to life and property, besides the danger to be 


lapprehended [from collision during the fogs that almost incessantly prevail on the 


south side of Ireland, where several steamers of value have already been lost ; 
whereas at Valencia fogs are rarely known. There is another decided disad- 
vantage attending Cork harbour, when compared with that of Valencia: during 
the prevalence of south-west winds, « it would occupy +, steam-tug for sixty 
miles at least to place a sailing vessel so as to enable her to make a 


by several persons who took refuge in our house. In addition to other neces 
sities, sir, this adversity hath befallen me, for to a certainty my share will 
amoant to about six hundred ducats, and we are seeking every where for mo- 
ney. As long as | Jive I shall never be able to pay this debt, in addition to 
others. But withal I render unto God my unfeigned thanks, in that he hath 
spared my life: for, during nine or ten days, not a moment passed in which | 
and the others did not expect instant death. 

Sir, the cardinals who were in Rome, after having ransomed their houses and 
their persons once, had their houses and their property plundered : their per- 
sons were seized, and they were dragged on foot by the soldiery as vile male- 
factors through the streets, without so much as a servnat to accompany, or a 
horse to carry them. It is impossible to imagine anythirg which could, cause) 

reater grief. I do aver to yous sir, that I thought | should have died thus to 
ve seen that blessed gentleman, the Cardinal of Sienna, between eight or 
ten lanzquenéts, a prisoner,—on foot—-naked—without even a girdle,—having 
—_ a short cloak to cover his nakedness. These men had pillaged his house, 
and ransacked the houses of the other cardinals, and had not left them even the 
value of a ducat wherewith to supply their wants. And, seeing that much 
people, with their linen, their eee and their money, had taken. shelter in| 
these houses, the cardinals did run much risk and peril: and thus, sir, the sol- 
diers must have got an enormous booty by the sack of, Rome, because, besides: 
plundering all the linen, the jewels, and the gold, they fixed a price on every 
one’s head, as ransom money, Men, women, and childre hed to pay ; 
many were tortured, nay, many were killed, with unheard of cruelties. 

The ambassador of Portugal, sir, was.in one of the strongest houses in 
Rome, and, for this reason, as well as on account of his position, much people, 
with their linen, their money, and their jewels, had taken refuge in, his houee,| 
and the ransom of these people was estimated at ove million of gold. But 
the house was, nevertheless, pillaged, and the people made prisoners, sv tha 
the ambassador had not even a shirt or cloak ‘eft him, but went about in his 
drawers, and in a doublet; nor had he, or any else in his, house, any one thing 
left to them in this wurld. They made no difference between Spaniards or im- 
perieliets ;—ho respect was paid to any one. . Rome will not be what it was 

fore for fifty years to come. The screams of the women and children, sir, in| 
the Streéts, were sufficient to break a man’s heart. In many parts there were 


‘or southern tack in a free ocean; while this would be effected from Valencia 
ia three miles. As a naval position, or for carrying on the provision trade, 
Cork is an eligible situation ; but as a point whence packets for America should 
ldepart, it is totally unfit. 

Berehaven, in Bantry Bay, as a packet station, labours under most of the 
disadvantages appertaining to Cork. It lies but thirty-seven miles to the east- 
ward of Valencia, it is true, and, like the latter place, has two entrances—the 
‘islands in both places forming an immense breakwater, within which are their 
respective habours ; but the western entrance of Bantry is of a most dangerous 
character, owing to the high mountains that surround it, causing the wind to 
icome down in severe gusts and squalls from every direction, and rendering it 
difficult for ships, even with a fair wind, to pass through a narrow channel of 
two miles in length. The eastern entrance is not more than half a mile wide, 
and a ship going out with a fair wind would receive little aid from the tide, 
which does not run more than half a mile per hoor. 

“ In case of a fresh gale,” says Mr. Richardson, an active Director of the 
Valencia Railroad Company, and an experienced seaman, “ or any length of — 
south-westerly winds, a current sets into the Bay to the eastward, which, with 
a heavy rolling sea in, would make it impossible for a ship to get to the west 
ward, unless by a slant of wind that would enable her to lay through the 
channel, which seldom occurs, as for eight or nine months in the year it blows 
directly into the bay. Under these circumstances, I consider the harbour 
nearly valueless for sailing vessels, and as a harbour of refuge quite out of the 
question. This certainly does not apply vo steam vessels, as they could use 
the western entrance ; but when oni, would still have much embayment to 
contend with.” 

« The neighbourhood of Bantry,” states another writer, “ is also known to 


be peculiarly subject to fogs, and it is obvious that vessels leaving Bantry for 
any western harbour, will have a violent struggle in working thirty-seven miles 
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to windward in the very teeth of winds and currents ; whereas by a departure | 
from a strictly western or windward position, the same prevailing wind would 
facilitate egress,” 

Other harbours in Ireland have been named ; but as they do not possess 
equa! claims—certainly not greater than the two already named—we shall pro- 
ceed to describe that of Valencia, evidently to an unbiassed and candid mind, 
the most favourable point of Geparture for America. 

We have before us a Report made to the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, by James Walker, Esq., who was sent to examine that harbour, and 
the proposed line of railroad between Valencia and Killarney. This, with the 
exception of six or seven miles that require to be made in the cliff fronting, 
Dingle Bay, and a tunnel of three-fourths of a mile, would not be difficult nor 
expensive. The other portions were found generally favourable, and, except- 
ing when they are moss, will not be expensive in the formation. The entire 
distance between Dublin and Valencia is less than that between the former 
place and Bantry, and consequently no objections on that score can exist. 
These preliminaries being settled, we shall describe jthe harbour of Valen 
cia, and then examine as to the place at which the route should termiuate on! 
this continent ; but this, from the length of our remarks, we must defer till next! 
week, 


GIACOMO DA VALENCIA; OR, THE STUDENT OF 
BOLOGNA.—A TALE. 
Cuapter III. 

While all this tamult was raging round the house, and within the heart of 
Giacomo, the student's lamp was burning, how calm, hew still, in the remote 
and secluded chamber of his friend Petrarch! To him, out of a kind and con- 
siderate regard, and from no distrust in his zeal or attachment, the ardent lov- 
er had concealed his perilous enterprise. Remote from the whole scene, and 
remote from all the passions of it, sat the youthful sage; not remote, how- 
ever, from deep excitements of his own. Far from it. Reflection has her 
emotions thrillmg as those of passion. He who has not closed his door with 
books and his own thoughts in a solitude like this—may have lived, we care 
not in how gay a world, or how passionate an existence,—he has yet an ex- 
citement to experience, which, if not so violent, is far more prolonged, deeper, 
and more sustained than any he has known,—than any which the most brilli- 
ant scenes, or the most clamorous triumphs of life, can furnish. What is all 
the sparkling exhilaration of society, the wittiest and the fairest ; what all the 
throbbings and perturbations of love itself, compared with the intense feeling 
of the youthful thinker, who has man, and God, and eternity for his fresh con-| 


culiar merits, and those merits are to be found in the motives of the human 
eart. We cannot promise men justice. But we must terminate their dis- 
utes. ‘Therefore it is we have a system of law (our only substitute for justice) 

which men are eontented to be governed because it is a system, and ap- 
icable to all alike. Believe me, that wise and able men of all countries are 
well occupied in rendering more symmetrical, more imposing, and as little im- 
moral and unjust as possible, their several systems of jurisprudence.” 

Petrarch was silent ; it was neither his wish nor his policy to prolong the 
discussion. Besides, his heart was too full. Had he dared, he would have 
pleaded for his own liberty ; for choice of poverty and intellectual freedom— 
for poverty and greatness! But what he felt within him of the promptings 


P 
b 
P 


lof ambition, the assurance of fame, the consciousness of genius, he had too 


much modesty to express. He could not do justice to himself, without ap- 
ap of overweening pride. It was better to be silent than to say but 
alf. 


It was the remembrance of this visit which, on the present occasion, made 
him listen with a painful curiosity to every step upon the stairs. And now a 
step was heard. It came nearer and nearer, higher and higher—a rapid step 
which never paused an instant till it reached his own door. A loud knocking 
followed. But this time it was no spy upon his literary hours. On geen 
the door, a fellow-student, breathless with haste, rushed into the room, 

related the tragical event which had taken place at the house of their common 


friend Giacomo. 
descended and ran to meet his friend. He found him 


Petrarch immediatel 
already a prisoner ! e Podesta, willing, however, to treat the unhappy 


istadent with as much lenity as possible, had converted his own apartments into 


his prison. He well knew, also, the honourable character of his prisoner ; the 
granting this indulgence enabled him to exact his word of honour not to es- 
cape, and he probably judged, considering the extreme popularity of Giacomo 
in the university, that this was a greater security for his safe custody than any 
walls, or any guard, which he had at his command in Bologna. 
Petrarch was horror-strack when he came fully to apprehend tho extreme 
eril to which his friend had exposed himself. hatever were his motives, 
he had committed, in fact, a capital offence, and one to be classed amongst 
the most heinous ; it was the crime of abduction he had perpetrated, and for 
which he stood exposed to the penalty of death. The poet fell weeping into 
the arms of his friend. 

«“ Alas!” said Giacomo, “she would not hear me!” The inflexibility of 
Constantia was still the only grief that dwelt upon his mind. ‘* She stood 
there, on that spot—I could kiss the traces of her footstep could I see them 
—cold, cold as the statue; | might have prayed with better hope to the 
sculptured marble !” 

But Petrarch did not limit his kind offices to sympathy and lamentation. 
Meditative as he was by character, and little habituated to what is called the 
business of life, he saw clearly the grave nature of his friend’s position. The 


templations,—who, for the first time, perceives in his solitude all the grand) 
eniginas of human existence unsolved about hin! His brow is not corrugated, 
his eye is not inflamed: he sits calm and serene ; a child would look into his! 
face and be drawn near to him ; but it seems to him that on his beating heart 
the very hand of God is lying. 

The poet had closed his door, and unrolled before his solitary lamp his fa- 
vourite manuscript, ‘“* The Tusculan Disputations of Cicero.”” How well that 
solitary lamp, burning on so vivid and so noiseless, the only thing then in mo- 
tion, but whose very motion makes the stillness more evident, the calm more 
felt; how well that lamp (the very soul, as it seems, of the little chamber it 
illumines) harmonises with the student's mood! How it makes bright the 
solitude around him! How it brings sense of companionship and of life where! 
nothing but it and thought are stirring ! 

But though the young student had seated himeelf to his intellectual feast, it 
was evident that he was not quite at his ease ; there was something which oc- 
casioned him a slight disquietude. In truth he was destined, by his father, to 
be “learned in the law ;” was enjoying a stolen fruit ; and whatever the well- 
known proverb may say, we have never found, ourselves, that any enjoyment 
is heightened by a sense of insecurity in its possession, or a thought of the pos- 
sible penalty which may be the consequence of its indulgence. Petrarch 
might have been observed to listen attentively to every footstep on the great 
staircase that served the whole wing of the building to which his little turret 
belonged ; and till the step was lost, or “he was sure that it had stopped at) 
some lower stage in the house, he suspended the perusal of his manuscrip, and 
sat prepared to drop the precious treasure into a chest that stood open at his 
feet, and to replace it by an enormous volume of jurisprudence which lay ready 
at hand for this piece of hypocritical service, This peculiarly nervous con- 
dition was the result of a paternal visit which had been paid him, most unex- 
pectedly, a few evenings before. His father, suspecting that he was more de- 
voted to the classics than to the study of the law, started suddenly from Avig- 
non, stole upon his son unforewarned, ruthlessly snatched from him the prized 
mauuscripts,in which he found him absorbed, and committed them to the flames 
Petrarch, of gentle temper, ventured upon no resistance ; but when he saw his 
Virgil and his Cicero put upon his funeral pyre, he burst into a flood of uncon. 
trollable tears. His father, who was not himself without a love of classic lite- 
rature, but who was anxious for his son’s advancement in the world, aud his 
study of a profession on which that advancemeut appeared entirely to depend, 
was smit with compassion and some remorse. ‘These last two manuscripts he 
rescued himself from the flames, and restored to his disconsolate son, with the 
repeaied admonition, however, to indulge less in their perusal, nor to allow them 
to take the place due to the science of jurisprudence. 

«Science !” said the young enthusiast, who had recovered something of his 
self possession : “* Can conclusions wrested often with perverted ingenuity from 
artificial principles and arbitrary axioms, be honoured with the name of science ? 
And the law, to obtain this fictitious resemblance to a science, leaves justice 
behind and unthought of. I will study it my father, as I would practice any 
mechanical art, if you should prescribe it as a means of boing serviceable to my 
family ; but you—who are a scholar—ah ! place not a tissue of technicalities, 
however skilfully interwoven, on a level with truth, which has its basis in the 
nature of things. I would help my fellow men to justice ; but must I spend my 
lite, and dry up and impoverish my very soul, i tegulating his disputes accord- 
ing to rules that are something very different from justice '—often mere logical 
deductions from certain legal abstractions, in which all moral right and wrong, 
—all substantial justice between man and man, is utterly forgotten '” 

** My son,” said the father, ** you are young, and therefore rash. You think 
it, perhaps, an easy thing to do justice between man and man. We cannot do 
justice between man and man. No combiaation of honesty and intelligence 
can effect it; the whole compass of society affords no means for its accomp 
lishment, To adminster moral justice, each case must be decided on its own 


crime which Giacomo had actually committed (the abduction from her home 


of a noble virgin) subjected him, as we have said, to the punishment of death. 


Those only who could have read his heart, or knew the purity of his inten- 
tions, could have acquitted him; and even to those, his conduct would have 
appeared rash and unjustifiable. But to the citzens of Bologna, irritated and 
all but at war with the university, disposed to magnify every offence com- 
mitted by a member of that body, and exasperated, moreover, by the late fruit- 
less contest in which they had been engaged, the act of Giacomo would ap- 
pear in all its unmitigated criminality. They were, in fact, resolved that he 
should not escape the utmost rigour of the law ; they were already clamouring 
aloud for his death—his public execution. 

There was but one man in Bulogna who could save him. ‘This was Romeo 
de’ Pepoli, a man exceedingly rich, by far the richest in the city, end who, by 
a popular use of his wealth, had obtained a great ascendency in the republic. 
This Romeo de’ Pepoli was secretly aiming at the tyranny. He failed, ow- 
ing to the decked jniaely of the people; but although he himself was 
banished from the city at the very moment when he seemed about to reap the 
fruits of his nefarious intrigues, he prepared the way to power for his sons, wh) 
were for some time tyrants of Bologna. There was no doubt that this man, 
and he alone, was able, if he chose, to rescue Giacomo from his threatened 
fate. For should the influence of the citizens fail to mitigate their. animosity, 
still, in all the ill-assured governments of that day, such exhorbitant wealth as 
he possessed gave something more than influence. Judgmeuts of law were al- 
wuost always to be bought, if a yan bigh enough could be paid, or an armed 
force could be hired which would set the judgment of a court at defiance, and 
prevent its execution. 

To this eminent citizen and nobleman Petrarch betook himself. So re- 
markable an event as that which had lately transpired in the city, we may be 
sure, had drawn the attention of this wily and ambitious personage. At first 
he had adopted the indignation and anger of the citizens, as being the part most 
likely to increase his popularity. But on reflection it had occurred to him, that 
a still greater aivantage might perhaps be taken of this event, if, through his 
skilful mediation, and a dexterous advocacy of the cause of Giacomo, he should 
be able to obtain the favour and partisanship of the more spirited members of 
the university. Over these, no one had so great an influence as Giacomo ; in 
the cause of no one could they be more 7 interested ; nor was it likely 
than an occasion would arise in which he could serve them more signally than 
by coming to his rescue. On the other hand, a thousand ways would still be 
open to appease and conciliate the offended citizens. Add to all which, Gia- 
como himself, like all those on whom classical literature and the early histories 
of Rome and of Greece were just re-opening, was distinguished by an ardent 
zeal for liberty. Without seeking actually to intermeddle in the political af- 
fairs of the city, he and his associates were accustomed (probably in much the 
same manner as the German students of the present day) to proclaim and up- 
hold the cause of freedom in their songs, and with the oratory of the winecup. 
They might be calculated on as stanch friends to the republic, and deadly op- 
ponents to the tyranny. To gain over this band of ardent and enthusiastic 
spirits, would be a great step in the prosecution of his ambitious enterprise. 
“ven their neutrality would be an incalculable advantage to him. 

Petrarch had been always well received by one who was anxious to win all 
sorts of golden opinions, and therefore desiriocs to be thought an admirer of 
learning and a patron of youthful genius. On the present occasion, he found 
the ainbitious nobleman singularly courteous, and not indisposed to listen to his 
ardent vindication of Giacomo. With the usual artifice of such men, Pepoli 
appeared to be listening to the reasoning of the young advocate, whilst he 
was revolving only his own thoughts, and was not unwilling to let it appear 
shat predeterminations of his own were the results of another’s eloquence. 

« Let me see your unfortunate friend,” he said, with a sort of relenting air ; 
“ something, perhaps, may be done ; 1 cannot tell. But you see the whole 
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town is in arms against him. I shall be risking,” he added with a smile, for ‘tation. They promised, in future, to respect their privileges ; and, by raising 
there is nothing more common with crafty men than to speak the very truth in the salaries of the professors, and some other popular measures, they eventu- 
a light jesting manner, giving their earnest motives the air of sport, and soex- ally prevailed upon them to return. : 
pressing and disguising themselves at the same time, “J shall be risking all Petrarch had not left the city with the rest ; he lingered behind to perform 
my popularity with the good Bolognese ; { must proceed cautiously.’’ the last rites and honours to the remains of Giacomo—to raise the tomb and 
Petrarch ran back, full of sanguine hope, to his friend, and repeated the re- inscribe it with his verse. ae 
sult of his mission. Giacomo shook his head mournfully. He was slow to, Upon that tomb the solitary moon was now yogen | But who was that fi- 
enter into the exhilarating prospects placed before hin. Perhaps he had read gure robed in deepest black that knelt beside it, so sadly, with so desponding a 
dee; er into the character of this man than Petrarch. | stillness, her forehead pressed against the marble? Was it, Loo, marble ? 0. 
The interview which Pepoli desired took place. What circuitous terms the The chisel may create beauty as exquisite, but Lever combine it with so great 
ambitious man employed to suggest the price which was to be paid for his in. a sorrow. It was Constantia. Too late! Too late! She brought her tears 
termediation, we do not know ; but the smile on the lip of Giacomo was inter-| where one smile would have given life and happiness. She felt the worth of 
preied as the smile of intelligence and acquiesence. Of intelligence it certainly him who had so passionately loved her, when nothing remained to love but the 
was. At this interview it was agreed that the student should assemble to-| ashes in that urn. ‘That pleading in the student’s chamber seemed vain—and 
gether some of the most ardent and influential of his friends, that he should jat the moment it was vain ; but when she recalled it in her own solitude, her 
present Pepoli to them, and induce them to swear a sort of allegiance and fi- ‘heart had half assented. She remembered how tender!y—with what an ardent 
delity to his cause, in return for the aid he pledged himself to bring to Gia- and.gentle worship—he had pressed her hand; her own hand trembled then 
como. ''to the touch which at the tune it had coldly rejected. When, moreover, she 
With the liberty allowed by the Podesta to his prisoner, it was not difficult |heard, through their common friend Petrarch, of the noble manner in which he 
to arrange this meeting. He was permitted to invite to supper a considerable had refused the aid of Pepoli, and chose death rather than tbe least dishonour, 
number of his most faithful adherents and intimate associates. [t being under- and thought to herself—this man !oved me !—all her heart was won, Alas! 


stood that Pepoli was to be one of the guests, there was still less scruple in ‘too late ! 


granting this permission. 


She now knelt at the tomb of Giaco 20, afflicted with regret that amounted 


_ The supper passed off, as may be supposed under such circumstances, with |to remorse. She raised her head—she ra.‘sed her haud—there was that within 
little hilarity. Being brought to a conclusion, Giacomo, at whose side sat Pe- jit which glittered in the moonbeam. But her hand was suddenly arrested. 


poli, entreated the attention of his guests. He rose and addressed them. He’ Petrarch, a frequent visitor at that tomb, 
began by praclaiming the ten ded mediation of Pepoli in his behalf. Cheers ment of despair. ‘No! no!” he cried. 


hac’ seen and prevented this move- 
« Be wtiful creature, and too much 


followed this announcement. He proceeded to enlarge on the wealth, the pow- beloved—live on—live! And when some other (Uiacomo appeays, make com- 
er, the manifest pre-eminence in the state which Pepoli had acquired. The [pensation to heaven—by loving him !” 
students still applauded, but the exact drift of these somewhat ambiguous | —————— 


—amb yubli i ican— | 
plaises—ambiguous in the mouth of a republican speaking of a republican— CAMERON OF LOCHIEL 


they could not weil perceive. Pepoli alone seemed to understand and to ap- ; , : 
prove. He then solemnly called upon’ his friends to take an oath with him be- || Among the names which intestine commotion has frour me to time with - 
fore he died. | drawn from obscurity and rendered historical, none has come down to posterity 


“ But you shall not die!" was the exclamation with which both Pepoli and. \with a fairer or more honorable reputation than that of Donald Cameron, of 
the students interrupted him. | Lochiel, who one hundred years ago was zealously engaged, with his numerous 

* An oath,” he coutinued, not heeding this interruption, “ which I exact\|and valiant clan, in the last enterprise of the Stuart party. 
from you in the name of friendship, in the name of virtue, in the name of li.|| The object of the present paper is not to pass over ground so much beaten 
berty. Is it not generous, this offer of Pepoli; of him who has been the cham-| /as the expedition in question, nor to detail the particulars of the conspicuous 
pion of the citizen ageinst the student, the most popular man in all Bologna, |part borne in it by Lochiel, which narratives approved by general acceptance 
18 it not generous that he should step forward to reseve my life from the blind |have already sufficiently set forth—but to throw together, in a very brief form, 
rage and mad injustice of the multitude? But you must understand there is a few circumstances less generally known regirding that memorable Highland 


a certain price to be given for this generosity. You do not expect him to sac- | 
rifice bis popularity, which is his power, out of mere compassion to one who 


chief. 
Born about 1698 or 1700, he was too young to bear a part in the insurrection 


has never courted nor applauded him, without receiving, in returu, some com- of 1715 (as his grandfather, the celebrated ‘Sur Ewan, of Lochiel, was too old, 
pensation. If you accept his benefits, you must forward his councils, you must ‘being then eighty-seven years of age,) which preserved for him the succession 


promote his designs. Say, will you swear !” 

«Yes! yes! weswear!” was the general response. 

“ Students of Bologsa !” he proceeded, elevating his voice. “1 accept this. 
mark of your friendship. For my sake you have promised to swear. Now, 
hear the oath | propose, and to which I bind you. This man offers me my! 
life, aud the price of it is—the liberty of Bologna! Fellow students, Romeo) 
de’ Pepoli aims at the tyranny. Swear that you will never, on any condition, 
for any boon, aid hii in his flagitious enterprise ; and you will thwart, and re-. 
sist, and combat it to the utmost. Swear that you will, at all times, reject. 
h’s mediation, as I now reject, utterly and with scorn, the service that he prof | 
fers me. 1 unmask him to you ere I die. I, too, have lived for one good 
purpose. ‘This man, my frends, would be tyrant of Bologna; swear to me 
he shall not!” 

There was a pause of afew seconds. ut it was soon evident that the no- 
ble spirit—of patriotism and of self-sacritice—of their admired friend, had 
found a genuine response in all his hearers. He had touched the true chord. 
Carried furward by his disinterested enthusiasm, and pledged by the promise 
he had somewhat artfully extorted from them, they rose, and with one voice 
repeated the oath proposed to them. Pepoli, pale and aghast, and utterly 
confounded, and catching here and there the flashing of the hali-drawn steel, 
made a precipitate retreat. Of all the assembly, Petrarch alone remained si- 
lent ; he alone failed, or forgot, to take the oath ; full of concern for the safety, 
of his noble friend, full of admiration for his greatness, he fell weeping upon, 


‘|to the estate and chiefdom, on Sir Ewan’s death, in 1719. His father, John 


Cameron, of Lochiel, had been outlawed and attainted for his share in the re- 
bellion of 1715, and mostly remained an exile for thirty-two years, the whole 
term of his subsequent existence 

Lochiel not only imbibed aitachment to hereditary and iadefeasible right, 
from the martial achievements in behalf of the Staart family of his renowned 
grandfather, the most famous chief of his own day, but from the courageous 
example of his father, who, with his younger brother, AJlan, perilled his life, 
and lost his fortune in that cause. 

This Allan Cameron, the uncle of the subject of my paper, was a man of 

very considerable abilities and address, and for many years ove of the prime 
agents of the Stuart family. In company with Stuart of Appin, he was com- 
muissioned by the Highland chiefs to present at court what was commoaly called 
the * sword-in-hand” address, in 171%, and it well deserved that name, for it 
openly asserted principles altogether inconsistent with the Hanoverian succes- 
sion. 
It is, I think, highly probable that Allan and his colleague were the High- 
land gentlemen mentioned by Swift, in a letter of that period, as having dined 
in his company at Lord Treasurer Harley's, and whom he specially ,distin- 
guishes as “ very polite met,” no small compliment to two Scottish Highland- 
ers, from that caustic pev. Allan exercised a very considerable influence over 
the mind of his nephew, the young chief, and employed it all in establishing 
his principles, and inflaming his zeal, on behalf of the Stuarts. 


his neck. 
CONCLUSION. 

After this, there was no more hope for the prisoner. If to the anger of the, 
Bolognese was added the determined enmity of Romeo de’ Pepoli, now re- 
solved on his destruction, from what quarter could a ray of hope proceed !) 
He was even now removed (such was the influence which the new enemy he! 
had provoked possessed over the Podesta) to the common prison, and treated 
in ali respects like a condemned malefactor. The university pleaded its pri- 
vilege to judge a member of their own body, but the angry feeling of the citi- 
zeus would not permit them for a moment to listen to this plea. There was 
no power on earth to save him—and his fault was so light! A man more, 
honourable did not exist. The purity of Constantia was more safe in his hands 
than in any others, he loved her so well. . 

We are not sufficiently in the “ tragic vein” to follow the prisoner through 
the last hours of his confinement, and of his existence. To be struck dead in 
the flush of life, with all his passions in full bloom upen him, was a hard decree. 
Sometimes he protested vehemently against the palpable injustice and cruelty 
of his sentence ; but, in general, he found his consolation in the mournful sen- 
tment, that had he lived, he should have been miserable, fer the great desire 
of his lite was doomed to be thwerted. “I told you,” he said one day to his 
friend Petrarch, * that this love would work my destruction. It has so; but 
its great misery has made destruction itself indifferent.” 

We willingly draw a veil over the last fatal scene, and all the horrors that 

cede a public death. Throughout this scene his courage never forsook hith; 

t flashes of uncontrollable indignation would occasionally break from him, 
and occasionally a sigh of more tender despondency would escape, The las: 
tear he shed, the last complaint he murmured, was still to the coldness of Con. 
stantia: *» We should have been so happy, had she loved ; and now !—” 

History records that the execution of Giacomo, as well by infringing the sup 
posed privileges of the university as by the indignation it excited in the large 
circle of his iriends and companions, neary led to the withdrawal of the uni 
versity from the town of Bologna. The students and the professors seceded 
in a mass, and retired to Sienna. No entreaties could bring them back ; the 
glory of Bologna might Lave been extingnished for ever. The Podesta and 


Lochiel, in bis youthful days, paid many visiis to France, and when about 
to return home from one of these, in 1729, received a singular commission from 
the old Chevalier, to treat with such of bis friends in Scotland as he considered 
trustworthy. 

This was accompanied by a letter from his uncle, Allan, (who was chamber- 
lain to that enfortunate prince,) then at Albano, in Italy, which contains ampieé 
proof of the tact and ability already attributed to that relative. A few extracts 
are subjoined :—* You are to keep on good terms with Glengarry and all 
neighbors, and to let byegones be byegones as long as they continue firm te 
the king's interests. You must see to win thei by courtesy and good m 
ment, which will, I hope, enable you to make a figure amongst them—not but 
that you are to tell the truth, if any of them fail in their duty to their king and 
country. . . . Asto Lovat, pray be always on your guard, yet not so as 
to lose him; on the contrary, you may say that the king trusts a great deal 
‘0 the resolution he has taken to serve him. . . But, dear nephew, you 
know very well that he is a man whose chief end has a! ways been his own inter- 
est. It is true he wishes our family well, and, I] doubt not, would wish the 
king restored, if he has grace to lend a helping hand to it, after what he has 
done. So, upon the whole, I know not what advice to give you cencerning 
him, only you are to make the best of him you can; but always be upon your 
guard, for it is best not to put too much in his power, before executing a good 
design. The king knows very well how useful he can be, if sincere, which 1 
have represented as fully as necessary.” 

Thus ably instructed, and possessed himself of an excellent understanding 
and accomplished manuers, Lochiel was an invaluable auxiliary to the cause 
which, unhappily for himself, he so ardently espoused; and he brought a 
strength to it, superior to any resulting from mere force of intelleet, or gentle- 
manlike bearing—the solid respect attached to an upright, honest, honorable 
character, which, through his entire life, he maintained uublemished, by the 
aniversal admission of friend and foe. 

Placed at the head of a numerous and warlike clan, long destinguished for 
military achievement, but as much distinguished foc predatory habits, he set 
ais face steadily and consistently against every act of aggression and violence, 
“ Burt's Letters from the Highlands” prove that he had done so as early as 


other inagistrates of the town were compelled at length to send a solemn depu-| 


1726. + The chief of the Camerons,” writes that intelligent officer, * has, as I 
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But, however, some of the fiercer spirits might chafe at being reined in from 


their accustomed turbulence, the clan in general soon became sensible of the) “4 


inestimable qualities of their amiable chief. A chieftain of the clan, a few 
years deceased, and a worthy example ofa hospitable, warm hearted Highland 


gentlemen (the late Cameron of Clunes,) who was probably better acquainted|| 


with the local history of his cept than any person now surviving, and on whose 
authorjty many of the statements in this paper are made, gave me the following 
description of the estimation in which the subject of this memoir was held by 
his clan:—* There never was a chief more beloved than Donald of the Forty- 
five. He took the greatest pains to improve his clan, and was himself a most 
amiable gentleman, so just, generous, and condescending, that he governed them 
entirely by the love which they had for him personally!” 

His generosity was indeed only restricted by his means. His estate, though 
forty miles in extreme length, by many in breadth, did not produce more than 
£600 or £700 a year. The same estate now produces £10,000 per annum, 
it is possessed by his great grandson. Indeed the rental itself ‘of the estate 
did not amount to the sum above stated, but part of it was covered with vast 
woods, and where these were contiguous to the sea, Lochiel had many large 
transactions in their timber with the merchants of Whitehaven, and others. 

His residence at Achnacarrie, in Glenarkaig, through which a river rushes 
connecting the two large lakes, Arkaig and hy, and which was surrounded 
on all sides by extensive woods, formed a romantic and suitable abode for a 
Highland chief. 

he tourist will there vainly seek any extensive ruins of Lochiel’s mansion, 
burned by the military in 1746 ; nothing of its remains but a small portion of a 
cross wall. With the exception of a cross wall and a stone foundation, it had 
been entirely built of wood, which was the most abundant material in the 
neighborhood, about the year 1725. 


A summer-house erected by him may be seen by the river-side, within which| 


a large ash-tree grows, marking the long period during which the building has 
been roofless. This was a favourite resort of his, and from the window it is 
said he could shoot a deer in the opposite wood, or draw a salmon from the 


stream, in order to which a bell rang when the fish was taken by machinery 


fixed in the river. 
Lochiel had considerable taste for the improvement of grounds. He laid out 


gardens, and formed plantations of trees (such as beech) which did not grow 


naturally in his forest. 
Just at the time of the young Chevalier’s landing in the highlands, he con- 


templated the drainage of a large tract of ground, and the addition of it to his), 


demesne, as well as the erection of a new mansion house, for which preparation 
had been made, and timber actually sawn, which was thrown by the soldiery 
into the general conflagration, at the burning of the house already in existence} 
at Achnacarrie. 

Amidst such pursuits, and acts of real benevolence and general utility to his 
country, mingled, however, of course, with political plots, many years of his 
life passed away in the enjoyment of domestic happiness. 

He was already closely allied to the clan Campbell, by near relationship to 
the Breadalbane family, and also to the Lochnell, the oldest cadets of Argyle, 
of which house his mother was a member, and he drew the bond of union with 
a clan generally so opposite in politics, still closer, by marrying the daughter of 
Sir James Campbell, of Auchenbreck, Bart. 

His father-in-law, however, was of the same political principles with himself, 
and they were atike Protestants in religious profession—a curious inconsistency, 
but one very common in Scotland at this day. 

There were persons of all religious persuasions to be found among the Scot- 
tish adherents of the Stuart family, but men of rank were in general (as Lochiel 
was) of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Romanists (except among the very 
lowest class of Highlanders) were comparatively but few in number. The 
strength of the Jacobite conspiracy was amorg the Episcopalians. 

So truly respectable a character as Lochiel, in whom Jacobtism was present- 
ed in the fairest colours, naturally attracted the notice of the friends of govern- 
ment in Scotland, and many efforts were vainly made by them to detach him 
from his party. 

The celebrated John Duke of vle, to whose family and clan Lochiel was 
related, always paid him the most flattering attentions, and in conjunction with 
President Forbes, threw temptations in his way, which would have deprived the 
Stuarts of a less honest and resolute adherent. 

While Lord Lovat played the game of fast and loose, watching any opportu- 
nity of personal advantage which either party afforded him, trusted by none, 
and disliked by all, Lochiel, stedfast in his political attachments, and earnest 
for his cause, attracted universal esteem, and his most bitter opponents lament- 

ed the fatuity which had thrown so worthy a man into the ranks of the Pre- 
tender. 

I need not recapitulate the circumstances connected with the landing of 
Charles Edward, and the arrangements for insurrection. The histories of 
Home and Chambers are, upon these points, sufficiently satisfactory. 

Lochiel was exceedingly distressed by so unadvised and rash an advent, 
and, in the first instance, dispatched his brother, Dr. Archibald Cameron, with 
a message to the Chevalier, ebsolutely declining any association with so wild 
an enterprise. 

It had been happy for himself, as well as his family and country, if he had 
been content with this *‘ntimation of his views; but on farther reflection he 
thought his loyalty required him to wait upon the prince, and explain them in 

rson. 

PM. Home is very distinct and particular in his account of the interview) 
which took place between Charles Edward and Lochiel, at Boradale ; and 
there cannot be the smallest question that he is a faithful narrator of the real 
truth. The genuine character of the chief remarkably appears in that singular 
conversation—sensible and prudent, yet full of loyal enthusiasm and devoted 
bravery. 

ae ill share the fate of my prince, and so shall every man over whom na- 
ture or fortune has given me any power,” was its decisive conclusion. 

In the diary of Bishop Forbes, published by Mr. Chambers, an assertion is} 
made, on the authority of Macdonnell of Gle , that Lochiel required secu- 
rity to be given him for the value of his estate, before consenting to join the 
standard. Even if it were true, it is no blot upon the character of the chief. 
In the next place, the character of the bishop’s informant was very indifferent, 
and altogether unworthy the gallant race from which he sprang: lt is too bad 
to find a craven, who himself skulked from danger, and allowed his brave clan 
to be led out by his younger brother, me to cast a reflection upon such 
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It may be observed, last of all, that there is not the slightest trace of such 

an arrangement discernible in the correspondence between the Stuarts and 
Lochiel, subsequent to 1746, as we have it published in the appendix to 
“¢Brown’s History of the Highlanders.” On the contrary, the high and disin‘ 
wae character of the chief stands in honorable contrast with the selfishness 
lof others. 
When Lochiel had once determiped upon the hazardous enterprize which 
put an end to the happiness of his own domestic circle, as well as to that of so 
jmany other families, he threw all his energies into the task of marshalling his 
a for the field. His call was cheerfully responded to by that warlike pee- 
ple, and all his chieftains were anxiously engaged in preparing their numbers 
‘against the day of rendezvous. 

His accession to so rash an adventure seems to have surprised some who 
were best acquainted with his principles and character. Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald, of Sleat, writes to President Forbes, * Young Clanronald is playing 
ithe feol, and what is much more extraordinary, Lochiel’s prudence has alto- 
gether forsaken him” The Lord President himself also writes about the same 
time to Cluny Macpherson, “I am prodigiously concerned at the folly of our 
friend Lochiel.” 

The night of the 18th of August, 1745, was surely au anxious and agitating 
one at Achnacarrie. The next day was appointed for the erection of the stand- 
ard at Glenfinnan, and parties of men were arriving from different quarters du- 
ting the entire night. The house itself was filled with soldiers of the Royal 
Scots, nearly two hundred of whom had been taken prisoners the day before, 
by Macdonald of Keppoch, and handed over to Lochiel for safe custody. Lo- 
chiel treated these prisoners with the greatest humanity and courtesy ; and find- 
ing one of the officers wounded, sent Fim on his parole to Fort Augustus, that 
he might be properly taken care of. I fear that this officer broke his parole. 

At an early hour on the morning of the 18th, the main strength of the Clan 
Cameron had arrived ; but a large company, who resided in Morven and Suinart, 
‘in Argyleshire, were not to come to Achnacarrie, but to join on the march to 
Glenfinnan, to raise whom and bring them up, Lochiel had sent his brother, 
Dr. Archibald Cameron, two days before. All the Lochaber Camerons had 
eome up under their different chieftains, by six or seven o'clock : Lettegfindlay, 
Glennevis, Glendessary, Calaart, Eracht, Strone, Clunes, Lindevra, &c., &c., 
all produced their plaided warriors. 

Like the other large highland clans, the Camerons consisted of various tribes, 
of which the three principal were, the Mac Martins, under the Laird of Letter- 
findlay;; the Mac Molenys, under Strone ; and Mac Sorleys, under Glennevis.— 
It was often a matter of great difficulty in clan regiments, to adjust the claims 
of the various chieftains to regimental rank, and required all the authority of 
ithe chief to prevent dissension. Lochiel’s arrangements were, on this occasion, 
jsubmitted to with little murmuring, although in general he gave the youngest 
[entete the highest rank, which was reckoned by some an innovation upon the 
ancient highland usage. 1t greatly facinated the matter, that the Laird of Mac 
‘Martin, or Letterfindlay, who was the head of the most numerous tribe in the 
\clan, as well as the oldest cadet, was at this time a child, so that the nomina- 
tion to the command of the tribe rested with the chief, who appointed his un- 
cle, Ludovic Cameron, one of the youngest cadets, to lead the Mac Martins.— 
This Ludovic Cameron was of a school very different from his nephew Lochiel, 
and has received a character from Pennant, in one of his tours, which I believe 
him to be merited; but although selfish and unscrupulous, he was an adroit 
and noble partizan, and was of very signal use in recruiting for the clan regi- 
ment. 

Arrangements having been completed, the Camerons marched in two columns, 
with the prisoners in the centre, for Glenfinnan, which was many miles distant, 
amidst the tears and exclammations of a crowd of females, old men, and chil- 


dren, who had assembled to see them depart. —- 


They marched by Strone, and then by the side of Lochiel, past Kilmalie 
Church, and the enormous ash-tree that grew beside it, full in the view of the 
garrison of Fort William, but they were far too numerous to apprehend any 
molestation from that quarter. 
They Achdalu, the scene of a triumph of Sir Ewan’s over Crom. 
well’s soldiers, and Fassafern, the residence of Lochiel’s brother, John Came- 
ron, who took no share in the insurrection, and had done his best to dissuade 
his brother, the chief, from the rash enterprise. While Lochiel rejected his 
brother’s prudent counsel, he allowed him in his own person to follow the bent 
of a cautious and pacific disposition. 

When Jochiel and his clansmen- arrived at the head of the loch, and were 
now but a few miles from Glenfinnan, the Camerous of Morven and Suinart, 
headed by his brother Archibald, and Cameron of Dungallon, were seen adyan- 
cing to join them. Loud were the mutual shouts of congratulation with which 
the junction was effected. The clan now formed a body of eight hundred men, 
and surpassed the other steps that joined Charles Edward, as well by early ad- 
hesion as by superior numbers. 

The public are indebted to Mr. Chambers for a correct version of the legend 
of Jenny Cameron, of whom so many stories, altogether false, have been told. 
She was the sister of Cameron of Dungallon and Glendessary (one of the majors 
of Lochiel’s regiment, and a person of considerable importance as to property,) 
‘hd now attained to middle age, never saw Charles except once, and that in 
public, on the day the standard was raised, for a short timey and was always a 
person of the greatest propriety of conduct and character. 

I need not enter upon the general facts of the insurrection, which are so 
well known. Lochiel’s conduct was throughout distinguished by the highest 
gallantry, as well as by signal humanity and moderation. He not only warmly 
and consistently, in the council of chiefs, opposed every design of a merely 
aggressive and vexatious character, but what was a more different task, with- 
held by terror the canaille of his own people from acts of rapine and violence.— 
Mr. Chambers mentions, with some surprise, that upon one occasion he shot 
one of his men for committing a robbery upon a lowland farmer ; but what officer 
could lead troops, and especially Highlanders, throughout a country, with any 
regard to discipline, without inflicting summary punishment upon the rapacious 
and insubordinate ? 

Lochiel shared his last farthing with his men, and lived himselfon the march 
as they lived; but he would not connive at the smallest act of oppression upon 
their part, and, however mild and indulgent towards them in his general dispo- 


sition, was on this point resolute and inflexible. He was the first man to enter 
‘Edinburgh when the Highlanders took it by a coup de-main, but was careful to 
preserve the sentinel at the gate from injury, by grasping him by the arm, so 
that the city was occupied by his detachment without spilling one drop of blood, 
or depriving any one of the smallet item of property. 

Indeed, the generally admitted moderation and good discipline of the High- 


land army in this expedition, were greatly owing to the influence of Lochiel, 


a man as Lochiel, who asked no clansman to encounter peril which he himself 
did not face before him. 


land the admirable example set by him throughout to the other chiefs and com- 


$ 
" am véry well informed, positively forbidden all such outrages (cattle-lifting, &c 
} which has not at all recommended him to some of his followers.” 
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manders. At the battle of Prestonpans he was the foremost chief in leading! |\officers, as they were never jn so much need of valiant men and undaunted 
his men into the right of the enemy's line ; and although under a heavy fire of leaders. 

artillery and musketry, with a threatened charge of dragoons, nothing could be | The Duke of Cumberlar)d was within a few hours’ march of them, yer their 
more completely successful than his attack |'forces were not nearly comcentrated. So entirely had the cominissariat been 

It is said that he was not favourable to the march into England, considering neglected, that they had not provisions sufficient for the men already with 
the Highland army quite too small to produce any decisive result in that coun- them, even for a single day. Under these circumstances, Lochiel, at a council 
try, though sufficient for the occupation of Scotland of war on the 15th, agreed with the other principal officers to a night attack on 

There can be no question that at Derby he joined Lord George Murray in the enemy's camp at Nairn, though he was sensible of the risk of attempting it 
urging a retreat, while there was still time to make one. They argued that with such an isferior force, 
there liad been no movement throughout England in their favour, and that even|| Mr. Home, in bis account of the transaction, says—“Lochiel, who was not a 
if they did get to London without a battle, or after a successful engagement, man of many words, said that the army would be stronger next day bv fifteen 
they had not men enough to secure and guard the public places. | hundred men at least.” Had all the other regiments in the smn! army marched 

As Lochiel and Keppoch stood in the street of Derby, talking to Lord George with the same alacrity as Lochiel’s during that eventful night, the Doke of 
Murray, after the determiuation had been taken, a person came up to them an!) Cumberland’s camp would have been reached by one o'clock in the morning, — 
said, **Oh, shame! a Ca.neron vote for retreat! a Macdonnell turn his bacx aml an attack have been made with the fairest prospect of success. The At. 
upon theenemy!” It was certain that the three brave men who stood there | holmen and Camerons, led by Lord George Murray and Lochiel, hed the van 

ther had courage enough, as they amply proved, to face any peril, but) of the column, followed by the other Highlanders, and had been retarded 
they did not choose to lead on their men to what plainly appeared inevitable! throughout the night by repeated messages from the lowland regiments in the 
destruction. At the same time, such was the panic which prevailed in [,ondon,| rear, requesting them to march slower, so that on reaching Culraik at two 
that it is hard to say what would have been the resu!t of their continued and! \o’clock in the morming, they were still four Scotch miles from the enemy's po- 
rapid advance upon that capital. They would probably have beaten any of the ition, which they could not now hope to re.ch before daylight. 
three armies that covered it, the more that the Highlanders would have fought)! It had been a better arrangement to have marched the clan regiments, 
with unusual desperation, as having no retreat. But their numbers were small ||amounting to about 3,000 men, in a completely sepxra'e body, and that the 
and the risk was fearful. lowland regiments should have followed only as far as the wood of Culraik, 

An anecdote is preserved of Lochiel, during the march into England, which! |and there in position have awaited the issue of the attack, and in case of failure 
marks the extreme terror that had seized the minds of the country people. One) have covered the retreat. The Duke of Cumberland knew from spies that the 
evening, as he entered the lodgings assigned to him, his landlady threw herself Highlanders were marching tewards his camp, but he had no idea that they 
at his feet, and implored him to take her life, but to spare her children. Lo-| mediated any thing more than taking their ground in the night and attacking 
chiel, astonished, asked her what she meant, and desired her to explain herself ; 'early the next morning, as thev had done at the battle of Prestonpans. 
upon which she said it was commonly thought the Highlanders ate children as If the attack had been made (as would have been done) fiercely and reso- 
their common food! The chief assured her that they would not injure her or) lutely, with shouts rendered more terrific by darkness, and from more points 
her little children, or any person whatever. After looking at him for an instant,| than one, with the advant.ge derivable in such a coibat from the nature of the 
she called out ; « Children, you may come out ; the gentlemen won't eat you,”’| Hizhland weapons, there can scarcely be a doubt that the issue must have 
when several children came froin a press, and threw themselves at his feet. been disastrous to the Duke of Cumberland’s army. 

The Highland army was exceedingly incensed against the city of Glasgow, _ Here again, then, the fate of England trembled on the beam; never was the 
and resolved, on its return from England, to visit it with particular vengesnce House of Hanover, in all probability, so near ruin, as when saved by the bad 
It had well nigh been determined to give the city up to plunder, as a punish marching of a few inferior regiments. The weary and starved clansmen had 
ment for its zeal in the service of government, when Lochiel, with his usual but little time to rest after returning to Culloden, and altogether contrary to 
aversion to harsh and oppressive measures, interfered in its behalf. The mer | the opinion of Lord George Murray, Lochiel, and the most sensible officers, 
chants and principal men of Glasgow were very sens ble that any favour they were formed on the open moer to meet the far more numerous army of the 
obtained was through his influence, and, however odious to them his political, Duke of Cumberland. 
principles might be he was long remembered by them with respect and grati-|| ‘The Camerons stood in the right wing, next to the Atholmen, which had 
tude. About this time, in concert with Secretary Murray and Cluny Macpher. hitherto been the position of the Macdonalds, and which Lochiel had hiniself 
son, he wrote a letter to Lord Lovat, which a good deal marks the diplomatic) persuaded the other chiefs to yield to them without dispute, at the battle of 
talent early cultivated in him by Allan, his able uncle. ‘The letter itself may| Prestonpans. and doubtless he was governed by his usual good sense on this oc- 
be fouad in Lord Lovat’s trial, as well as a remarkable one from that cunning) casion. Though Macdonald of Morar, in his jonrnal, has this record, ‘‘our 
and unprincipled nobleman to Lochiel. |'sweet-natured prince was persuaded by Lochiel and his faction to give this ho 

Lochiel, in his letter to Lovat, designates the conduct of Sir Alexander Mac-| nour (the right) to another, which we judge they will be ready to yield us back 
donald and the Laird of Macleod as “the shameful apathy of the one, and the next fighting day” This sarcasm is, however, pointles:, for the Camerons, 
scandalous activity of the other.” Sir Alexander Macdonald had hitherto been) even surpassing their usual bravery, fought on the right, not merely with va- 
simply quiescent, but Macleod had raised men for the service of government. lour, but with headlong desp-ration, while the Macdonalds, by their weak and 
It is an undoabted fact, that they were both under positive engagements to the| irresolute conduct on the left, and more especially by suffering the gallant Kep- 
Stuarts. poch to perish alone before the English line, dishonoured their long-established 

At the battle of Falkirk, the Camerons were placed opposite the best Eng-) martial reputation. 
lish regiment in the fieid—viz., Barrell's, which bravely stood its ground, ween When the right wing and centre, after suffering dreadfully from the cannon- 
all the rest of the army broke into a general flight. The ground certainly fa. ade, moved under the orders of the intrepid Lerd George Murray, against the 
voured it, for there was a ravine in its front, which prevented the Camerons at-; hostile line, Lochiel led his regiment right upon Barrell’s (the present 4th Fuot) 
tacking sword in hand, according to their wont. Lochiel lost a good many men, his former adversaries in the field of Falkirk. 
by the severe fire, and was himself wounded in the lez; but his regiment imi-- Under a fearful shower of grape-shot, which tore their ranks and levelled 
tated his gallant example, and in the end he pursued his foes into the town of many of their bu ldest, and a close-sustained fire of musketry, the Camerons 
Falkirk, when darkness alone saved them from entire destruction. eshed on, sword in hand, and, within two minutes, entirely pierced and broke 

Shortly after this affair, the Highland army separated into various bodies, and Barrell’s regiment, killing and woundiug more than a hundred, and forcing the 
Lochiel, with his neighbours, the Macdonnells of Keppoch, and Stuarts of Ap- routed corps to run towards their right, in a disorganized mass. The same 
pin, marched for his own country, to lay siege to Fort William. | fate, at the same instant, overtook Munro's regiment, on the right of Barrell's, 

While engaged in that design, he forwarded, in conjunction with Keppoch.) under the attack of the Macintoshes, &c.; and had the singular onset of the 
an emphatic remonstrance against the conduct of the Clan Campbell, with refe- right wing of the Highland army been duly supported, a different story might 
rence to the people of Lochabar. have been related of the field of Cullocen. But the attack had no support from 

It appeared that the Cambells, taking advantage of the absence of the able-|@ny quarter, and, after the exhibition of extraordinary prowess, and the loss of 
bodied, had devastated a part of the country, and committed outrages on the! !:numerable lives, wae finally defeated by the fire of the second line of infantry, 
helpless inhabitants—b:rning houses, stripping women and driving them to the ene the dragoons coming in on the flank. : 
mountains, shooting horses, houghing cattle, &c. &e. , Lochiel did not himself share in the short-lived triumph of his valiant clan. 

Lochiel felt the wrongs commited against his vassals the more keenly, that He was within ten paces of Barrel's line, and had fired his pistol, and was 
he himself had exhibited very different conduct, and had even offended some drawing his sword, when he fell, wounded with grape-shot in both ancles. He 
of his brother chiefs, by preveuting through his superior influence in the High- Ws seen falling by a person in Barrell’s regiment, who knew him, and hence 
land army, incursions upon the property of those very same Campbells. arep«rt of his death was generally bel eved; but the two brave and strong 

He also felt that the Clan Campbell ought to have remembered his near re-; brothers, between whom, according to Highland usage, he advanced to the at- 
lationship to their most considerable chieftains, and however they might have tack, and whose sole duty it was to guard the person of the chief, raised him 
opposed him fairly in the field, ought not to have selected his people as the UP, and bore him away out of the sanguinary tumult. Before they arrived at 
prime objects of peculiar and malicious outrage. the rear of the Highlaud army, it was evident that the day weut against it, so 

It is not surprising, therefore, that he expressed himself warmly and indig- they carried the wounded chief into a hut, and proceeded to take off the clothes 
nantly in a joint letter despatched by him and Keppoch to Stuart of Inverna. he wore, appropriate to his rank, and to dress him in a common H ighland plaid. 
hyle, that he might make the contents known to ihe Campbells, and from which While they thus consulted for his greater safety in retreat, the heuse was sur- 
Tsubjoin a few extracts ;— | rounded by a troop of dragoons, and a file had actually dismounted to enter it, 

“As you happen, for the present, to be contiguous to the Campbells, it is when the whole pariy was called off elsewnere, by a perempto:y oder. By 
our special desire that you communicate our seutiments (which, God willing, this time some other clansmen had come to the assistance of their beloved 
we are determii.ed to execute) to their sheriff Airds, and to other leading men Chief, and when the dragoons drew off, he was brought out of the hut, and 
amongst them. . .. . hen courage fai's against men, it betrays cow | placed upon a Highland pony. He was ina weak and fainting condition, and 
ardiee to a great degree to vent the spleen on helpiess women, and dumb brutes could scarcely be supported on the pony by & man on either side, while it was 
that cannot resist. We purpose to apply for permission to enter their country, led out of the field, and towards a rough and inaccessible country, where dan- 
with power to act at discretion, and should we be fortunate enough to obtain ger of pursuit wae at an end. The paioful and distressing journey was con- 
it, hope to show that we wage war, not against women and the brute creation, tunued from day today, until he reached the covert of his own forests, but he 
but against men. . . . No such act was committed by us since the com Was frequently on :he very point of expiring, from agony and exhaus Jon. 
mencement of the war, though we had it in our power, if barbarous enough, to He did not stop at Achoacarrie, but sought a conceaiment near the head of 
take advantage of it. . . .” | Locharkaig, where he remained until his wounds were beginning to heal. A 

Lochiel added the following postscript to the letter :—* I cannot omit taking dead body was fou.d come weeks after the battle of Culloden, which was mis- 
notice that my people having been the first that have felt the cowardly barbar-, taken ‘or his, and this second report of his death greatly contributed to his es- 
ity of my pretended Campbell friends, I only wish that I ay live to have an cape from his numerous pursuers. . ; 
opportunity to thank them for it in the open field. |, He had many hair breadth escapes, and was, on one occasion, surprised alone 

“ Donwatp Cameron.” | While asleep by @ soldier, but who allowed him to get off, on receiving 4 guinea. 
. | Ta.s soldier was, of course, ignorant of his rank, as the reward olfered for his 

The crisis of the adventure now rapidly drew nigh, and Lochiel having es omrpineg was very conside. able. 
raised the siege of Fort William, arrived on the evening of the 14th of April, 1 need not detail circumstances so well known as the {failure of an attempled 
1746, at the camp of the Chevalier, in the park of Culloden. | rally after the battle of Culloden, (which was io have been made at Achnacar- 

The sound of the Cameron pibroch was a joyful one to that prince and hie|irie ; bat Lochiel alone, wounded as he was, kept his appointment,) the devas- 
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tation of the country by the Duke of Cumberland, and the adventures of Lo- 
chiel after he met Charles Edward in Badenoch. He gave his distressed clans- 
men who resorted to him in his covert, all the consolation and assista ce in his 
wer, advising them to the best course, and sharing with them his last shilling. 
e thus wrote to some brother chiefs, who had appointed with him a rendez. 
vous :—The above is our present determination, and what I have advised all 
my people to as the best and safest course, and the interest of the public, yet 
some of them have delivered up their arms without my knowledge, and | can- 
not take it cpon myself to direct in this particular, but to give my opinion, and 


“« Unquestionably, undoubtedly ;” and Foxtail rubbed his hands, a habit he 
had. + We’ll trounce them this time, sir; take my word for it,” 

We hope Whiting appreciated so liberal an offer, Alexander continued : 

*« Yes, sir, yes; we'll teach them what law is.” 

Nicholas dived his hands into his pockets, and looked his knowledge. 

« The witnesses are all perjured, Mr. Whiting, every man, woman, and child 


of them ; and the jury—” 


. Gave it a.a-against us!” roared Nicholas, stamping a cloud of dust out of 
the carpet. 
“ They did, sir; they did; but never mind that, they wont the next time. 


Ba ng Bir algae ror ‘Oh no, no, no !” and Foxtail rubbed his hands so violently, that had they been 


The embar 
ber, 1746, is said to have been an affecting scene. 
Highlanders had assembled on the shore, and many were the tears shed on all 
sides. The chief promised his mourning clansmen that he would shortly return 
to their relief—a promise which he afterwards vainly,exerted himself to fulfil, 
for his heart was with his bleeding country— P > 

In France, Lochiel was joined by his family, whom, at one time, he had little 
hope of ever seeing again ; but however the feelings of the husband and father 
were gratified, the heart of the chief was continually wrung by the melancholy 
tidings concerning his friends and vassals, which he received from Scotland. 

So far from pressing his own individual interest on the notice of the Stuart 
family, for whom he had performed and suffered so much, he continually urged | 
an expedition for the relief of the Highlanders, whose blood, he said, cried to 
him ard claimed his help; and even when offered the command of a regiment 
in the French service, he expressed the uppermost desire of his heart in the 
following aoble words :—*Others may desire to make a figure in France, but)| 
my ambition is to serve my king, and serve my country, or perish with it.” It 
is recorded, on excellent authority, that the Duke of Cumberland caused it to), 
be intimated to him when in France, that if he only sent him a message, he 
would procure for him a pardon and favour from the British government, but 
that Lochiel shrank from owing any obligation to one whom he regarded as the 


ation of Lochiel, in company with Charles Edward, in Septem-|| 


A considerable number of} wood they must have ignited. 


‘*The next t t-time, indeed! Do you think I’m a f-f-fool?” and Whiting 
looked as though he had uttered a moral impossibility. 
“I never thought about it, my dear sir,” continued the man of law. ‘But 


ja new trial will set all right again. It’s all owing to that villain Traps; for 


Traps, (though I always speak respectfully of the members of the legal pro- 
fession, which I am sorry to say people seldom do,) Traps is always an excep- 
tion, and had your opponent, Grubber, not engaged Traps—” 

Here the lawyer nodded his head most meaningly, and winked his eye, (the 


straight one,) with an encouraging wink at Nicholas Whiting, who, instead of 
being appeased by these signs of satisfaction, kept fuming about the room, 


stutlering half sentences, in a vain endeavour to keep pace with the smooth- 


tongued Foxtail, who, with persuasive eloquence, “endeavoured to impress upon 
‘the weak intellects of his client, that “ moving for a new trial was much bet- 
jter than gaining the first ;” for, as he sad, (and being a lawyer ought to have 
known,) ‘that, as the other party had gained the first trial, of course they 
should win the second!” ‘ 


All this, we are grieved to say, had no effect upon the obstinate-minded 


Whiting, who vowed with an oath, * That he had had enough of law to last hin 
his life, and rather than be involved in it again, he would,” to use his own words, 


destroyer of his country. “see all the lawyers burning in ” He stutrered so much at the last 
Placed in the command of the regiment of Albany, and quartered in the for- ‘word as to render it wholly unintelligible. We leave our readers to guess at 
the context; but surely. surely, Mr. Nicholas Whiting was in fault to wish 


tress of Bergue, near Dunkirk, on the frontiers of the Netherlands—a most un-|| 
healthy situation—he took his last illness, and died in October, 1748, of an in- 
flamation in the head (as reported so the old chevalier, by his cousin Macgregor 
Drummond, of Bochaldy,) or. perhaps, of one of the country fevers. His death 
made a great impression at the time in hisowncountry,. = 

Campbell, who would have rendered his name famous in literature, by the 


\so many respectable men in so disagreeable a place ; but, unfortunately, Whit- 
jug was a man of strong temper, and when in a temper, of as strong language. 
This was a weakness Foxtail never indulged in, who, being an attorney made 
it a professional rule never to get in a passion; ** For passion,” as he wisely 
jsaid, ** like wine, tempts a man to speak the truth.” ‘Truth! a lawyer's worst 


beautiful poem of “Lochiel’s Warning,” even if he had written nothing else, jenemies never accuse him of the weskness. 


thus speaks of his character :—‘He was famed for the social virtues, as much 
as his martial and magnanimous, but mistaken loyalty.” 

Atter Lochiel’s death, an ingenious application was made to the Court of 
Session to obtain his forfeited estate for his eldest son, on the ground of his 
being erroneously described in the act of atta;nder as ‘“Douald Cameron the 
younger, of Lochiel,”” whereas he was the real fiar of the estate, though his 
father was alive, having succeeded at once to his grandfather, on account of his 


father’s attaiuder in 1715. The application was, however, refused, but the es |! 


Now Nicholas Whiting had two especial dislikes—a lawyer and a. neck of 


mutton. The first he shunned fram. principle, with an aversion deep-rooted as 
anoak! As for neck of mutton, the very sight of one turned his stomach sick ! 
Shakspeare has it, that “ A man loves the meat of bis youth, he cannot abide 
in his age ;”’ but from his childhood upward, Whiting had loathed the very sight 
and smell! and though hunger drives a man to most unsavoury dishes, Nicho- 
las had thought, and sull thought, he might be brought to dine on leather, but 


1ever on neck of mutton. 
A lawyer he held in like distaste, and, strange to say, they hadh’t sweetened 


ta’e was restored by act of parliament with the other Highland forfeicures, in 


NECK OR NOTHING. 


Mr. Nicholas Whiting strode down the street, to the much hazard of the 
passers’ toes! Stamping his way through dirt and splash, he reached his own 
door, and at one stride mounted to the top of the steps. 


Since the days of knockeis, never was heard such a knock! The noise 
rang through the house, and echoed along the streets. Passengers halted on 


their owners wondered, as well they might, that one knocker could make such 
a sound. 


upon acquaintance ; for, driven into a law-suit, Whiting had applied to one 

with reluctance, and now, more than ever, cursed the hour he first listened to 
the advice of Alexander Foxtail, who had assured him, and on the virtue of 
his reputation,— Nicholas little knew the worth of such a recommendation,— 
“That his opponent, Mr. Grubber, hadn’t a leg to stand upon ;” when, at the 
same time, that respectable gentleman stood upon as fine a pair of calves as 
ever fell to the lot of a Meux’s drayman!+ Nicholas had been persuaded, 
against his better judgment, to apply to Alexander Foxtail, who, knowing that 


at all events he must be the gainer, persuaded Whiting into the like convic- 
their way, and heads were thrust out from the second floor windows, while||tion. 


The action was brought, and Nicholas was made fully sensible, as thousands 


have been before him, of the happy uncertainty of law; for the jury, after an 


The servant -maid tumbled up stairs in her haste to open the door, aid the) energetic appeal from the disreputable Traps, gave it against him. A loud 
next moment was thrust against the wall, as Mr. Nicholas Whiting bounced} oath “ frightened the judge from his propriety,” and elbowing his way out of 


int the passage, and stamped his way up stairs, leaving the impression of his 


court, Nicholas Whiting stamped his way to his own home, whither he was 


muddy feet neatly printed on the drupget. Betty consoled hereelf with the| speedily followed by his legal adviser, the indefatigable Foxtail, who, finding 


reflection that * master was mad,” and went muttering down again into the 
kitchen, where we shall leave 
Nicholas threw open the drawing-room door,—himself into a chair,—his 


all his other arguments unacceptable, kindly asked his unlucky client to come 
and have some dinner with him. 


** D-d-dinner, indeed !” stuttered Whiting, who looked as if he never intend- 


hat on the floor,—and patted a most interesting “ devil’s tattoo” with his feet) ed to eat again, 


upon the carpet. Now, no man in a passion can sit still in a chair, neither 


“You must take things just as they are,” rejoined Foxtail. «Mre. F. will 


did Nicholas Whiting ; for, starting up, he walked heavily up and down a par-|/be delighted to see you, and I promise you as a bottle of port as any in 
ticular portion of the floor, pushed the chairs out of the way, and throwing) London.” 


his arms and legs about, as he soliloquised internally, looked as furious as a 
North American Indian, or woman when balked of her whim, or any other sav-| | 
age simile our readers may fancy. 


Whiting’s eyes brightened at the intelligence ; for much as he disliked the — 


aw, as much did he like port, and after some little entreaty upon his legal ad- 


viser’s part, and a secret wish on Whiting’s to taste the lawyer's wine, which 


He had not taken many turns across the door before the knocker was once ‘he resolved should in part pay for his morning’s losses, he at length consented 
more agitated,—though this time giving a Christian knock,—and before Nicho-|/to go and take « pot luck,”—such was Foxtail’s expression. They were not 
las bad fairly reached the other end of the floor, the door opened, end the head) | prepared for company, but he hoped Mr. Whiting would excuse it, and after 
of Alexander Fextail, that respectable attorney, was thrust into the room. Had dinner they would make themselves comfortable with a bottle or so of the 
Whiting seen a viper, instead of a harmless lawyer, he couldn’t have jumped/|aforesaid immaculate port. ‘+ Put on your hat, my dear sir, and come with me, 
back with greater antipathy. Why he should have entertained so much dis-||and I warrant you we'll lay the blue devils.” 


like to a lawyer we can’t conceive, for there is no actual reason why all attor 
neys should be rogues. 


arm-in-arin, through the streets with his 


Thus persuaded, Nicholas, po ee | fo¥ the moment his aversion, went, 
egal friend, and, after a wall of some 


Alexander Foxtail was a lawyer of good practice, and, we believe, tender||ten minutes, reached the abode of the man of law, who desired the servant- 
character. His talents were unquestionable. From his childhood upward he| maid to tell her mistress that “he had brought a gentleman to dine with them, 
had been trained in the mysteries of his present calling by his industrious sire,| who had kindly consented to take things just as they were, and eat a family 
who bequeathed to him not only his fortune but his reputation, which, to a|dinner with them.” This intelligence was, we believe, faithfully delivered to 
lawyer, 1s not an every-day acyuisition. Yes, Foxtail was a lawyer by nature}|his amiable partner,—meaning his wife,—for a few minutes afterwards Whi- 
as well as practice, for his was a nature that could twist and turn, “and turn||ting was gratified by hearing that virtuous lady peg sa loud in the little 


again,” and yet always appear to go straight forward. Quibbles were to him}||back parlour, wondermg, as women often wonder, “ 


at Mr. Foxtail could 


as natural as his meals. He saw his way through the dark side of a question|)mean by bringing people home to dinner, when he knew there was hardly 
as easily as a cat, and where no one else discerned a shadow of chance or right,|/enough for themselves. But it was always the way with him, he never thought 
his ingenuity discovered abundance. His nose wes small, sharp, and twisted) }about nothing !” 


One eye, as if ashamed of the other, never Jooked the same way with it, though 


She spoke emphatically, and her voice came through the thin partition which 


both were black, and had a cunning leer. His gait was ‘shuffling—a way pe | separated the rcoms, with singular distinctness. 


culiar to lawyers,—while his lips shut close into his mouth like a trap, for he 


had lost his front teeth, and caused a sort of mumbling in his speech ; his per-||sa 
gentleman's wife was a lady of no contemptible eloquence, for she fastened 


son was tall ard spare, his face sallow. 


Whiting fidgetted on his chair, and Foxtail went into the next room, as he 
id, “« to cool the wine,” and Nicholas was again sensibly convinced that that 


Such was Alexander Foxtail, attoruey-at-law, and also to Mr. Nicholas|\upon her husband as he made his appearance in the back parlour, with, “ What 
Whiting. can you be thinking about to ask any one here to dine, when you know, as well 


His speech followed his head, and saluted his client,—Whiting stood in that||as [ do, there’s hardly anything for dinner ; and here am I, not dressed, nor 


unhappy predicament,—by say ing, “‘ Never mind, never mind ; We'll move for 
a new trial.” 


“ A n-n-new t-t-trial, indeed !” Nicholas stutrered awfully. 


rejoinder of her affectionate husband ; « besides,”—here 


anything. I never knew such a thoughtless man in my life !” 
«« My dear, Mr. Whiting has promised to excuse it? bem, was the meek 
oxtail, wise man as he 
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was, made sensible, by his wife’s indiscretion, how sound travels, sunk his voice | Whiting—what !—a neck of mutton! Had it been the neck of a lion, instead 
into so low a whisper as to be inaudible to the otherwise acute organs of his of that of a harmless sheep, he could not have started back with greater dread ! 
visitor, who, if the truth must be told, listened most attentively. | Neck of mutton !—his horror—his cherished hate—neck of mutton! Nicholas 

After a little further murmuring upon the lady’s part, who was ag>in partic- looked, and the next moment sank back in his chair. 
ular in saying “‘ There was hardly enough for themselves,” Foxtail once more, Foxtail in evident satisfaction rubbed his hands, and looked with a ara 
entered the room where he had left Nicholas, whither he was shortly after fol- eye at Whiting’s horror; for, as men’s tastes seldo-u agree, neither did the 
lowed by Judy, the maid,—a tall, rawboned, Irish wench, with a most ominous \lawyer's with that of his client ; for of all necks, not even excepting that of his 
cast of countenance. Alter several rash attempts to lay the cloth straight, she h beloved wife, neck of mutton was his favourite dish 
at length effected her purpose, and commenced distributing the knives and| ‘The lady shook back a host of straying curls, and applied herself to the task 
forks to their several stations. lof severing the bones, with a precision that would have done credit to the skill 

Whilst thus employed, Mrs. F. made her appearance, evidently determined of any butcher, or the knife of a surgeon. A luscious-looking bone was 
to make up for her otherwise dishabille appearance, by a flaming turban, sta-\ deposited in a plate, and handed by the fat hand of the lady to her guest. 
tioned, like a guard of honour, on the top of her head, and that surmounted by Nicholas took it with a shudder, and passed it like a hot coal to the greedy- 
a whole summer of roses. Whiting made his bow with rather an ill grace, it eyed Foxtail, who looked as if he could have eaten the whole neck, “ marrow, 
must be confessed. The lady, on th@ contrary, endeavoured to look as bones, and all ;” which, if the truth must be told, would have been no Hereu- 
amiable as possible, spite of her preparatory discourse in the next room, and) Jean task ; for some few joints of a very small neck stood in the centre of 
twiched the table-cloth a little more on one side, no doubt with the praise- ja huge dish, fully verifying Mrs. Foxtail’s assertion in the little back parlour, 
worthy inteution of convincing Whiting of the correctness of her eye, aud fur- that there was “ hardly enough for themselves.” 
ther satisfied him of her proticiency in the arrangement of the dinner table, by | After several “I couldn't think of its,” and “after yous,” Foxtail was pre- 
undoing what Judy had done before, and relaid the knives, &c , in more judi- vailed upon to take the proffered plate, the contents of which he fell upon with 
cious order. We had no wish to draw an ungenerous inference from the ja most devouring relish, as also upon half the turnips. which he spooned from 
knowledge thus displ iyed, although neighbors were scandalous enough to say the dish with frightful rapidity. The lady divided another bone from the joint, 
they remembered that lady when she was no lady, but only her present hus-|/and placing it on a het plate, handed it to Nicholas Whiting, who, instead of 
band’s cook, Whatever she might have been is no affair of ours ; we are con- taking it as a gentleman should, stuttered out most energetically, I-J-thank 
tent with stating that Mrs. Foxtail appeared in the eyes of Nicholas Whiting, you, ma-a-a~am—lI'd rather not.” ‘ 
a little fat woman, with very red cheeks, over which were showered a profusion | This second rejection exalted Whiting’s breeding in the lady's opinion to the 
of light brown ringlets, while her round tub .of a person was squeezed into a, skies, and Mrs. Foxtail took the compliment and the plate with a most gracious 
dress evidently not of yesterday's make, but which, after her husband had smile. She was on the point of “helping” him for the third time, when 


apologized for her not being prepared for company, she had consented to ap- 
Peer in, assisted only by the turban auxiliary. Her beginnings we leave to be 
settled by the genealogical tree of the family of the Foxtails, while we busy 
ourselves with the more certain origin of “ Neck or Nothing.” 
The lawyer rubbed his hands, and appeared quite happy. Nicholas, on the 
contrary, could not divest himself of bis long-cherished dislike, and, spite of 
himself, felt sundry misgivings as to the consequences of keeping bad com. 
pany! Had any one told him a twelvemonth before, that at the end of it he 
would accept an invitation to the house of an attorney, we fear he would not, 
with Touchstone’s prudence, have halted at the * lie circumstantial,” but had 
thundered out the “ lie direct” at the head of the so speculating person, seeing 


Nicholas startled her by saying, 

“ Not for me—I-I-thank—” 

The turban tottered on the lady as she said, “ Won't you have any !” 

“I never eat m-m mutton !” Nicholas shuddered as he spoke. 

“« Not eat mutton !” Foxtail looked as though the skies would open! 

« Not the n-n-neck,” and again Nicholas shuddered. 

« Not eat neck of mutton!” The attorney with bis mouthful could hardly 
conceive the possibility. 


Mrs. F., like a dutiful wife as she was, sunk her chin deep into her throat, 


oa looking Whiting full in the face, echoed her husband's wonder with even 


greater surprise. * Not eat neck of mutton!” We hope Whiting bowed to 


that, upon more occasions than one, he had been strenuous in saying, he would jher politeness, when she declared, “They'd never have it when he came 


rather be sociable with one few wish to be intimate with, and eat a dish of 
devil’s porridge, than swallow dainties with a lawyer. 

The door swung back upon its hinges, preparatory to the entrance of din- 
ner, and Judy, having placed a covered dish upon the table, she departed, like 
an angel of comfort as she was, for the potatoes. Under the all directing eye 
of Mrs. F., two vegetable dishes were placed, like sentries, at equal distances 
from each other, and at right angles with the principal cover, stationed at the 
head of the table, in the immediate vicinity of the lady of the house; for 
carving fell to the lot of Mrs. Foxtail, her beloved husband preferring the com- 
fort of a hot dinner, and halving an occasional potato, to the nice slicing a joint, 
or the to him never-to be-accomplished difficulty of dissecting a fowl. 

Whiting had a wolf's appetite, for in his morning's exzitement, breakfast had 
remained almost untasted, and he had swallowed nothing sinee, but his disap- 
pointment. His eyes roamed in eager expectation from the vegetable dishes 
to the mighty ooe at the head of the table, while his imagination busied itself 
in gentle fancies, as to what was under the cover! ‘There was no sauce, so it, 
could not be fish. A joint—a noble joint, arrayed in all the sublimity of roast 

boiled, stood before him! He smacked his lips, and bis appetite sharpened 
ike a razor. 

Judy's hand was upon the cover,,and Whiting’s eyes opened to twice their 
usual size to take in the coming joy, when the beer, like Belshazzar, was 
“found wanting.” Judy was dispatched to the kitchen to draw that needful, 
beverage from a cask of “ intermediate,” and. Nicholas saw with much vexa- 
_ tion the progress of carving for some minutes delayed, which, to @ man in his) 
situation, was beyond a trifle ; while the tin cover, as if proud of its polish, as- 
—_— ~ dignity of time and place, and concealed the mysterious dainty fiom 

is sight. 

Now it so chanced that Whiting had a cold, and although in general pos- 
sessed of a nose that scented like a pointer's—a nose that could distinguish to 
a nicety between the fumes of baked or roast, from lordly beef to ewinish 
pork : yes, his was a nose which, frem a long and wise experience, could name’ 
the joint, or determine the nature of the bird only by the smell, which, trussed 
by a careful cook, and hissing before the fire, had put at defiance a nose less 
sensitive. But as the best of friends play us sometimes shabby tricks, 80) 
chanced it with the olfactory organ of the much-gifted Nicholas. A north 
wind had given him, what doubtless his forefathers had before him, a cold in 
his head, and as the vapour from the smoking viands creeped in a white steam 
-under the edges of the cover, Nicholas sighed, and lamented his happy days of 
smelling. 

Smelling ! What pages of discourse that word opens to the gifted scrib- 
bler. Note but the alderman at a city feast, his gloating eyes and heaving 
paunch! See how his nostrils, like a ridden horse’s, stretches as he would 
drink the steam of god like turtle! smelling, he has feasted to the tongue, ere 
the first ladlefull stretches at his plate. What would an alderman be with- 
out his nose ! 

We are unwilling to quit this ¢hapter upon “ smelling,” but we are afraid 
the dinner will get cold. ; 

Judy, armed with a foaming jag, once more made her appearance, and de-| 
lighted Nicholas with the conviction that now, at least, he should get some. 
thing to eat, and waited open-eyed and open-mouthed, as he fed his expecta- 
tion upon a sirloin of prime beef, a leg of mutton, or, as blessings are some- 
times showered upon us, a roasted turkey ! 

We fear our readers will think, with Nicholas Whiting, that dinner is a long 
time coming ;—we are actually sensible of the charge, but beg to ensure an en- 
lightened public, that the fault is not ours, but Judy's; for had Judy brought 
the beer up in the first instance, dinner would have been full five minutes ago, 
and Nicholas Whiting ere this deep in the mystery of cut and come again. } 

Judy placed the mug upon the table, and stood waiting for orders. 

Now Foxtail was a man of moral character, and raised his eyes, one in a 
straight, the other in an oblique line, doubtless to impress his client with the 
belief that he was saying grace. ‘This ceremony over, Mrs. F. gave a signifi- 
cant nod, and the hand of the attentive Judy darted at the cover,—so did 
Whiting’s eyes, who looked a ravenous look at what was to come. 


« You'd better try a bit,” pressed the attentive rib of the attorney. 

It's so nice, and the turnips is beautiful.” 

The lawyer smacked his lips, no doubt, by way of expressing his approval, 
as he swallowed a fresh mouthful, looking at the same time with a most felo- 
nious intent at what remained on the dish. 

Nicholas, strong in his dislike, eyed the mutton as a man would a stone, a 
thing never made for eating; while Mrs. F’., between every ** swallow,” utter- 
ed her sorrow in abundance of * la’s !’’ and “ if she had only known.” While 
Foxtail, indifferent to all but bis dinner, fed as though he had not dined fora 
month, and did not anticipate doing so for another: but sull at intervals he 
urged and urged his client, though still without success, to “ try a bit,” 

To this day we fear Whiting’s resolut ons lad held good, had it not been 
for an _all-sufficient reason which is to follow 

The attorney having repeatedly pressed him to eat what he declared to be 
delicious, added persuasively, «* Now, do be prevailed upon, my dear sir; one 


mouthful, you know, drives down another,”’ 

«« N-n-never mind me,” said Nicholas, who anticipated eating his fill from the 
next dish. “I can w.w-wait.” 

“« Wait!’ Foxtail’s words dropped like lead into Whiting’s ear, as he added, 
“« My dear sir,—{ am sorry, very sorry, but unfortunately we have nothing else 
for dinner !” 

“And nothing in the house,” knelled the funeral voice of Mrs. F, 

“ Nothing else in the house!” The idea of the fact made Whiting speak 
distinctly. t 

Mrs. Foxtail put down her knife and fork, by way of giving effect to what 


||she was about to say, as she declared ‘There wasn't a thing,” 


“Oh!” eried Nicholas, if «it’s n-n-neck or nothing, give me four bones.” 
Having traced this meaning phrase to its undoubted origin, we have now to 


beg the reader's indulgence en behalf of Mr. Nicholos Whiting, upon whose 
weak brain the potency of the lawyer's port took such effect, that he was-—from 
the best accounts we have been able to collect—sent home in a cab, as Mrs. 
Foxtail declared, ‘in a state of drunken ‘toxication.” 


A LAWYER’S REMINISCENCES. 

“ ]s there no hope, sir!” said an old, white headed man, with a feeble, tre- 
mulous voiee, to the physician, who had just mourted his horse, and was about 
to turn down the avenue to the high road. 

“ None!” replied the physician, kindly looking on the questioner—* none, | 
fear, in this world.” 

The old domestic muttered a few words in a low voice, raised one hand to 
his tearful eye, and turned, with faltering step, towards the house. 

“ And what a cheerless faith is theirs,” said the physician inwardly, “who 
believe there is not a better. If earth had aught of happiness, surely one might 
have hoped to find it in such a spot.” 

As he spoke, his eye fell mournfully on the scene’ before him. He checked 
his horse for a moment, sighed, and proceeded on his way. And beautiful, in 
truth, was the spot which he had just quitted. 

A cottage, the very model of rustic elegance, over whose light trellis-work 
the dark foliage of the fragrant clematis hung in rich and heavy masses, re - 
lieved by the countless flowers of the creeping rose, crowned the summit of a 
gentle hill. On the left, in the friendly shelter of « ;icturesque clump of ever- 
greens, shadowed by a few of the more stalwart children of the forest, was a 
small but tastefully-disposed flower-garden, and in frout a lawn of the brightest 
verdure descended, with an easy slope, to the broad bosom of the river, beyond 
which stretched a rich and cultivated plain to the foot of the blue but clearly-de- 
fined chain of hills, behind which the sun was hastening to his setting. 

A like stillness prevailed within the cottage. The cheerful room, usually oc- 
cupied by its inmates, was tenantless, the Venetian blinds drawn down, and the 
air of the apartment itself seemed clearly to indicate thot for some days it had 
not been frequented by its accustomed visitants. What it was, indeed, that 
would lead one to this conclusion, it might be difficult to say; the furniture 


Judy whipped the cover off, and discovered to the half-blinded eyes of 


was ‘arranged ‘mesic; ‘books,’ were 
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with the same graceful negligence as on ordinary occasions. Yet the room) with every thing that could adorn her sex, possessed a pride that led her rather 
wore that lonely aspect which told as if, by some hidden sympathy in our na-| to shun than to court attention from those moths of society, who flutter round 
ture, that the pulse of human life had not throbbed there lately, and the most’ 'the light of each new beauty of the hour, and escape the scorching which is the 
careless observer could perceive that the fair.being, the evidences of whose re-|'common doom of their insect brothers, only because nature has formed them of 
fined occupations were on all sides visible, had long neglected them—had with-| less delicate material—Miss St. Aubyn was worthy of higher homage. It is 
drawn its charm from the silent walls. not wronging her to say, she felt she was. Of admiration unsought and un- 
One room in the corresponding angle of the building was not thus unoc-| cared for, she had, however, no unenvied share. Many and deep were the liba- 
cupied. It was the noiseless bed-chamber of an invalid, the two windows of, tions quaffed to that beauty which, least of her many charms, made dire havoc 
which commanded the prospect described at the beginning of the narrative. Of amongst the gentry of the neighbourhood, and carried its unconscious pos- 
one of them the blind was quite down; that of the other partially raised, and| sessor through the entire round of female artifice from “horrid prudery” to 
the casement open, admitting the fragrance of the air without, while a flood of “impudent flirtation,” with the mothers, aunts, and daughters, for a circuit of 
rich crimson light streamed through it on the opposite wall, on which hung the; full thirty miles. The extremes, far from being irreconcilable, showed only the 
sword of a British general officer. The chamber had two occupants. In the) fearful extent of her duplicity, and within a very few months Miss St. Aubyn 
bea lay one who, notwithstanding his snowy locks rivalled the whiteness of the was hated by all the women, and worshipped by all the men within the dread 
pillows which they rested on, was plainly of no very advanced age; he cer-| space alluded to. 4 - 
tuinly had not seen sixty winters, nor did his form seem to have suffered from|| Amongst the visitors at tbe cottage during the first year of her residence in it 
any lingering malady ; but it required no very skilful glance to see that the there was, in truth, but one in whom its mistress felt even a passing interest, 
sand of his existence was nearly run. The deadly paleness which overspread nor was the feeling of gratification which her slight intercourse with that one, 
his finely-moulded features, combiné@ with a hectic flush which momentarily created anything beyond. With Arthur Crawford it was far otherwise. 
displaced it, and the prominence of the deep blue veins that traversed his broad, Quiet and unpretending in his demeanour, careless to a fault of applause or ob - 
marble forehead, told sufficiently of a disease beyond the healer’s art. Beside) servation, the calmness of his exterior hid an under-current of feeling as im- 
his pillow sat a fair being, in whose form the light gracefulness of the girl had petuous as it was deep. A mind naturally refined and comprehensive, fostered 
already given place to the stately beauty of maturer womanhood. Her atti-| by varied and extensive reading, long and enthusiastic observation of nature 
tude, as she leaned over the pillow, displaped her finely proportioned figure in and art, and still more by deep and frequent communing with itself, reached its 
all its loveliness, while her rich dark hair, drawn plainly back from her pure and) full maturity, while his heart retained all the warmth and freshness of boyhood . 
lofty forehead, showed the profile of a face, possessing all the dignity which To genius and passion he united a high, unswerving sense of principle ; ruling 


could be combined with feminine softness, to which the deep blush mantling equally over both, and ready, whenever necessary, to assert its own dignity at 
her entire countenance, and the tears that suffused her clear blue eyes, lent an, the saerifice of either fame or love. Chance brought him for a short time to 
| Miss St. Aubyn’s neighbourhood ; their intercourse was, as that of congenial 


unwonted tenderness of expression. ; 
She leaned on one hand over the pillow, the other lay clasped in that of the minds must be, familiar and unrestrained—it was of short duration. He left 
invalid, whose eyes looked steadily into hers, as, with the most supplicating her—perhaps not without hope—and left with her all -he had then to give, the 
tone and looks, she exclaimed— silent homage of a heart which would have made any sacrifice for the power to 
“ Spare me, dear tather, do spare me this. God knows I have had my share, speak that homage with honour. It could have made none so great as allowing 
of sorrow, and now that I am losing my last—-my only comforter—you cannot, it to remain unspoken. 
with your latest request, pour this bitterness into the cup that I have yet to| The following year was an eventful one to Emily. 
drink. Think only what you ask of me—to drag before a heartless world, the General’s residence was the stately mansion of the Vandeleur family _Its 
subject to the jest and jibe of every scoffer, the sacred confidences of a love’ present proprietor was old and childless, morose by nature, and not the less so 
like mine—to have bandied in a public court, every affectionate word, every that the softening influence, which the ties of family exert over the woret dis- 
endearing epithet, which, in the security of a trusting heart, I have lavished on ‘positions, had never come to curb the harsh and dogged inclinations of his 
one who——” (here her eyes dilated, and the throbbing veins of her temple’ youth. The wealthiest resident in the district, without one idea above his sor- 
swelled almost to bursting)—* has deserted and betrayed me. You cannot,”| did possessions, the acerbity of his temper was increased by the thought that he 
she added, resuming her deprecatory manner, after 2 moment’s pause, and sob-| should be succeeded in these possessions by one to whom travel and education 
bing loudly—* you cannot, surely, ask me this.” | had, in all probability, given tastes more exalted, and feelings more refined than 
he old man trembled violently—paused—com his lips, and, witha his own. Henry Vandeleur, his nephew, on whom the estates of the family 
powerful effort, which all but rent the feeble ties that bound him yet to life, were strictly entailed, was indeed, if report spoke truly, the very opposite in 
quelled his struggling emotions, and, with calm but emphatic tones, replied—- character and habits to his worthless uncle. At the time when the St. Aubyns 
«« Emily St. Aubyn, you are my child. You bear a name of which I am the’ came to reside in the vicinity of* Vandeleur Court, he was absent on the Conti- 
first inheritor who have seen insult flung upon it, and not wiped that insult off nent, where he had been travelling for nearly three years, and about the close 
with his blood who dared tv offer it. ‘There was a time when your father’s of the second summer of their residence there, he returned from abroad. 
sword,” he added, and a tear trembled in his eyelid, as his glance fell on the Handsome in person, easy, polished, and courteous in address, fluent in conver- 
scabbard—* would have been enough to avenge your quarrel—it is not now. vation, and skilled in all the lighter accomplishments of the day, from the hour 
But, Emily, that name must not be sullied by a slander, on which a stain has ‘of his first meeting with Miss St. Aubyn, she seemed to absorb his every 
never fallen from the act of one who bore it. Your woman’s heart may—nay every thought. Her society he constantly sought. Parity of years—kindred 
must, shrink from this exposure ; but is it—this exhibition of an artless, inno- pursuits and occupations—these, too, for the greater part, unshared in and 
cent affection, to be withheld at the cost of a sullied name? No! no, my dear, unappreciated by most of their mutual acquaintances—and that mystic elec- 
dear child,” said the old man, softening as he proceeded—« for your sake, for tricity of the soul which, like the soul itself, defies inquiry into its origin—ere 
the sake of truth and honour, this request I must make of you. Urge me not, long won him the affections of Miss St. Aubyn. Vandeleur saw quickly into 
Emily, to lay it on you as a dying command.” her feelings—he spoke his own, and met with the response he sighed for. 


While her father spoke, a marked change came over Miss St. Aubyn’s face ; 
the deep crimson which before had coloured it gave place to a marble white- 
ness. As he ended, she raised her head from the hand which, till now, had 
supported it, allowing the arm to fall upon the pillow, and, with a strange firm- 
ness, said— . 

“ Enough, father—your request is granted—your name shall not be stained 
— my weakness, cost what it may.” 

“Emily,” said her father, hurriedly, while the hand which held her’s 
relaxed its grasp, “* God bless you, my child. I am faint—very, very faint— 
this painful scene—bring me a glass of water—call”——and, overcome com- 
pletely, he swooned away before his daughter could raise the draught she had 
brought him to his lips. 


To narrate the details of the period which followed, is not my imtention. 
Suffice it to say, that the income of Mr. Vandeleur not being such as to render 
‘an immediate marriage prudent or advisable, it was agreed to defer the union 
for the long space of three years, at which time he would, under the will of his 
‘grandfather, be entitled to property of some amount, while in all likelihood, 
from his uncle’s advanced age, he could scarcely survive even so Jong. ; 
During this space of time, the intercourse of the lovers was the most inti- 
mate and unrestrained. Miss St. Aubyn’s communications with Vandeleur 
verbal or written, were the simple exponents of he: feelings. She drenmed not 
‘of concealing her emotions, for she knew of none that she should blush to re - 
{veal If he were true, he had a right to know them; if she believed he could 
be false, she would have spurned him, as a reptile, from her feet. No woman, 


She rang the bell hurriedly, and, alarmed by the violence with which it was whose love is worth possessing, will bestow it on a man whom she can doubt. 


pulled, two or three servants’ hastened to the room, only in time, however, to. | If the flight of Time be swift, how rapid must it be when he add’s Love’s 
see their mistress an orphan. General St Aubyn was no more. ‘pinions to bis cwn. Only six short months remained to the day which was to 

The scenes of the house of mourning shall not be drawn from their sacred make Miss St. Aubyn a bride in name—in heart and feeling she had been so 
concealment by my pen; nor the sorrows of its lovely and heart-broken inmate! long. One morning Vandeleur called as usual; there was something of em- 
needlessly dilated on. I willingly drop a veil over the six weary months that barrassment, scarcely noticeable however, in his mannez, but it did not elude 


followed, to let the reader know something of the previous story of those who 'Miss St. Aubyn’s eye. They were alone in the shrubbery together. Ewily, 


have been here introduced to his notice, 

General St. Aubyn was the only son of an officer who had served with dis- 
tinction in the campaigns of Malborough and Prince Eugene. His family, as 
the name implies, were originally French, and had once ranked amongst the 
proudest of their native land in posessions and in station. His father, who had 
married an English lady of considerable fortune, was one of the thousands whom 
the bursting of the South-Sea bubble had brought from affluence to ruin, and 
died, shortly after he himself, at the age of eighteen, entered the profession, in 
which his gallantry rapidly*won for him both honours and renown. At the age 
of thirty he married the mother of Miss St. Aubyn, who brought him no other 
dowry save (what the world wisely refrains from setting any value on) beauty, 
accomplishments, and virtue ; and, after a few years of unclouded happiness, 
found himself suddenly bereft of a treasure which that world had nothing to re- 
place. Proud, shy, and sensitive, the loss of his idolized wife would have pro- 
duced fatal effects on his character, had she not left him a daughter, in whom 
thenceforth were centered the affections which had clung with such fidelity to 
her. Emily St. Aubyn was little more than two years old when she lost her 
mother, and not very long after her father retired from the service, rich rather 
in honours than wealth, to watch the development of the tender flower round 
which, with the fond contemplation of the present, twined softening remem- 
brances of the past, and serene anticipations of the future. He passed a con- 
siderable time in France and Italy, and about four years before the period at 
eg tale has its beginning, became the owner of the cottage already de- 
scribed. 


its natyral beauty, than from the society of which it could boast. Its seclusion 


The immediate spot in which the General settled, was attractive rather fro 
was, however, far from unpleasing to Miss St, Aubyn, who, with a mind a 


for a time, was silent ; she seemed to expect that Vandeleur would allude to 
‘the cause of his apparent uneasiness—she felt disappointed that he did not. 
sh ry said she, at lasi, you are labouring under some annoyance : what 
is it?” 

He started slightly, but replied, looking affectionately in her face— 

“Yes, Emily, | am indeed ; | meant to speak of it to you, but—I must leavo 
you for a time.” 

“« Leave me,” said she, a sudden palengss coming over her lovely face— 
“« Not, surely, Henry, for a long time.” : 
«No, not a long time, Emily—but—” he paused, and added, as if reproach- 
fully, “I thought any separation would seem long to you: to me, I know it 
will” 

The insiauation seemed to her unkind. She raised her eyes to his ; what- 
ever she saw there, instead of replying to his last words, she said, with some 

emphasis— 

“ Henry, the thought of this separation is not the only cause of your embar- 
tassmerit to-day. The reason of it may be——I have a right to know it.” 

Vandeleur coloured deeply, but, with assumed playfulness, replied — 

“« My dear inquisitor, that you cannot learn just now. [ must go to London ; 
my stay will, I hope, be only a few weeks—five or six at the most: my busi- 
ness there is most urgent. Is not this enough?” 

** No,” said Miss St. Aubyn, firmly, «it is not, Henry. There is some mys- 
tery about the cause of your going—there should be none to me.” 

** Indeed,” said Vandeleur, with a smile. “ Why what a dreadfully ezx:- 
geante wife you will be.” 

“ Exigeante wife!” did she hear him ~: She had given him her en- 

t 


tire heart and soul; unlocked for him casket of all her thoughts and 
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feelings—had he not done the liketo her? Ezigrante wife ! what could there| 
be for a wife to exact !—for a husband to conceal? The thoughts passed, »ith 
the rapidity of lightning, through her mind—not so quickly as that Vendeleur 
failed to trace them in her ingenuous face. Before she could reply to his 
words, he added— ~ 
« But come, my dear girl, you have indeed a right to know every thing from 
me, for to me you are every thing ; yet, I confess, 1 would have kept this se- 
eret from you, for, I fear, it will give you pain. Will the motive excuse the 
crime 
“It ought not,” said Emily, pettishly, but with real tenderness ; “ but I will) 
try to forgive you. You should not rob me of my share in your annoyances.” 
How weak a thing is woman, when she loves The proud, intellectual, high 
sovied Emily St. Aubyn was once again the fond, tmmorous, trusting girl 
Alas! Eve was but the first of her sex that the serpent’s words beguiled ! 
_ And wherefore repeat his words! Why state the first treacherous language 
of a perjured man—the first dark falsehood clung to by a confiding woman! | 
will not sully with it a page consecrated to better memories. 
That interview was, happily for her, the last which Miss St. Aubyn had with 
Heny Vandeleur. Happily, I say, for to have met bim after were profanation 
to her unsuspecting innocence.—[ Conclusion next week.] 


SIR HARRY SMITH AND THE 16rxH LANCERS. 

On Friday, the 13th, the gallant General paid a visit of inspection to the 
16th Lancers, at Brighton. Sir Harry ariived by railway at two o'clock, 
and was met at the terminus by Colonel M‘Dowall, who went out with the 
regiment in 1822 as a Lieutenant. He accompanied the General to the ca- 
valry barracks situate a mile northward of Brighton. Shortly after his ar- 
rival at the barracks, Sir Harry and Colonel M:Dowall went into the bar-|| 
rack yard, where the regiment was drawn up for an undress parade. As | 
soon as the General made his appearance, the band struck up “* See the con-, 


approved by the President in a cabinet meeting. This paper was 
kept in reserve, to be delivered to the Mexican Commissioners when 
they should be appvinted and empowered to treat. 

Preiiminary: The place of conterence, which must be half way between 


||the points occupied by the two armies 


Also preliminary: Acknowledgment must be made by the American 
Commissioner, before entering-on the negotiation, of the right of delibera- 
tion on the part of Mexico, That is, if the intention of the United States 


||nas been to augment their territory, why they have not stopped with what 


they have in fact occupied? If their object in coming to the capital is that 
their right may be ratified by obtaining assent to it, then they should give up 
all that is not ceded willingly. Otherwise, let them consummate their forcible 
occupation, and the war will be continued. 

1 The independence of Texas shall be acknowledged, an indemnity being 
agreed upon. 

2. By Texas, is understood the territory known by that name after the treaty 
of 1819 and when it formed part of the state of Coahuila and Texas; and not 
by any means the territory between the Nueces and the Bravo, which the Con- 
gress of the pretended Texans claimed to belong to it. - 

3. A condition for treating with respect to any other portion of territory, 
shall be the evacuation of ali parts of the Mexican republic occupied by them, 
and the raising of the blockade, leaving all our ports free. 

4. Power is given to negotiate with respect to a port in Upper California. 

5. By no means shall the 26th degree of latitude be agreed upon as a 
boundary, as it would deprive the republic of all Coahuila, all New Mexico, al- 
most the whole of Chihuahua, almost the whole of t)urango, all Sonora, part 
of Sinalua, and almost the whole of Upper California ; so that if a part 1s to be 
ceded, and it should be San Francisco, it shall be ceded as a factory, and not 
as a boundary. 

6. Indemnity to be agreed upon for the port (of San Francieco) and road of 
communication to Oregon. 


quering hero comes.” The regiment was drawn up in squadrons by Lie» 
tenant-Colonel Smwithe, who so galiantly led it into the field at Aliwal. Sir 


7. Indemnity also for the damages, injuries, and extraordinary expenses of 
this war carried on in the territory of the republic, as it is concerning the terri- 


Harry inspectec the troops, occasionally stopping as he preceties dows | ory that they have come to fiegotiate, and have brought the war to the 


eir breasts me 


the line, addressing some of the veterans who bo.e upon t . \ 
Sir Harry in || 


dals and stars presented to them for their victories in India. 
spected them on fvot, but afterwards mounted a horse, and put the regi- 
ment through a variety of evolutions, which were performed to his great) 


satisfaction; this done, the regiment was drawn up in close column, | 


Sir Harry rode up to the front, and addressed the troops as follows :— I] 

** Soldiers of the 16th Lancers, I hope you are as happy as you made your | 
enemies unhappy. You served in India with the highest honour. When- | 
ever you were called on, you were ready to obey your officers, either in the | 
field or in quarters. If | have not this day addressed each separate indivi- | 
dual whom I know, it is not because 1 ¢o not feel towards you a 
you all feel towards me, but because I do not desire to keep you and your || 
officers on the ground I have served many years, and commanded many | 
soldiers; but never did 1 know a regiment of dragoons or of infantry supe- 


capital. 


| 8. Indemnity also for injuries to tamilies and property in Matamoros, Monte - 
rey, Vera Cruz, and other cities, places, and settlements in the republic, in 


consequence o! the war. 

9 Indemity also for the depredations which have been committed by their 
troops. 

10. Also for the depredatione committed by their foraging parties; who, in 
the exercise of their license, have violated the law of nations 

11. All claims of reclamation which they have made, both those liquidated 


ll as I know and payable, and those unliquidated, shall be regarded as satisfied or ex- 


tinguished. 
The United States shall acknowledge the validity of the titles of owners of 
lands in Texas held under grants made previous to its declaration of inde- 


rior, either in the field or in quarters, to my galiaut comrades of the 16th |pendenee, whether by the general government or that of the State, and shall 


Lancers. 1 think I now see you on the morning of Aliwal, marching in 
that order which would have done honor to a barrack parade. Your hearts, 
in the right place, your hands on your lances, and doing what I believe was 
never done before—charging twice through a dense mass of infantry. Oo 


leave them to the free uso and profit of them. 

13. The United States shal! engage not to permit slavery in that part of the 
territory which they may acquire by the treaty. 

14. The treaty shall be framed upon the basis of reciprocity—such recipro- 


the following morning I saw half of you, | believe, with your heads bound city, however, as may in reality exist, taking into view the respective cireum- 


up, looking in the field of battle for your dead and wounded comrades. [| | 
saw you, also, when the enemy had taken you baggage, with a cheerful | 
heart and ready hand, ready to redeem what was considered a reverse when 
I asked you to do it, and to make the enemy and the world know that you | 
were equal to all trials. The Duke of Wellington has frequently talked | 
with me about this regiment of dragoons, who have frequently distinguish- 
ed themselves under his command, and also of the memorabie morning of | 
Aliwal. Soldiers of the 16th, I have on th.s occasion more particullary ad- 
dressed you. 1 now beg to address Colonel M*Dowall and the officers of the, 
16th Lancers, That you are gentlemen we all know, and none know it 
more than the privates of the regiment, and that they have a commander 
and officers who will ask nothing of them which they will not obey. Ire- 
gard the 16th Lancers as the nucleus of another corps which, in future 
‘times, will achieve another Aliwal. I tell you again what I told you when 
I parted from you at Lahore, where Runjeet Singh asked if you were all) 
gentlemen, and if her Majesty had many such regiments of gentlemen? On. 
‘that morning I told you that [ loved you. I repeat ; and the love of a Com-' 
rade is known to none bat to soldiers. My dear tellows, I rejoice to be: 
amo ‘ou again.” | 
Sit Harry then said (turning to Col. M‘Dowall), ‘‘ Pray do not let them. 
be kept any longer.” The troops then gave a loud huzza, and marched off 
the ground with the band playing. ute 
The visit of Sir Harry was so little known, that very few civilians were. 
resent. It was expected that the medal, commemorative of Aliwal would) 
be presented on this occasion, but such was not the case. 
Sir Harry then inspected the hospital and barracks, and afterwards rode 
into town, accompanied by Colonel M*Dowall, and joined the equestrians. 
on the Cliff, where he remained some time, and returned to the barracks to! 
dinner, where he also slept. Sir Harry was accompanied to Brighton by 
his three nephews, who slept at the Albion Hotel; and on Saturday morn-|| 
ing, after having breakfasted at the barracks, the gallant hero took leave of! 
Colonel M‘Dowall and the officers of the regiment, and returned to town 
by railway with his nephews. London Court Journal. 


MEXICO—THE PEAUVE NEGOTIATION. 
Gen. Scott’s letter to President Santa Anna, proposing an armistice with 
a view to the conclusion of a Treaty of Peace, was dated August 2ist. The 
battles of Contreras and Churubusco had been fought, and the Mexicans) 
driven into the city with the loss of about 1000 killed, 3000‘or 4000 wound-|| 


ed, and 2700 prisoners. This armistice, it ought to be understood, was first 
suggested by Santa Anna, through the British Minister, although in form, 
the first overture was made by Gen. Scott. As aquorumcould not be con- 
vened, the government appointed a Board of Commissieners to hear the 
propositions of Mr. Trist, with Ex President Herrera at ils head. This | 
Board was not appointed until the 25th, (tour days after the armistice hed | 
been agreed on,) and was not organized until the 27th. In the meantime 
the Mexican government agreed on the ‘ollowing instructions, by which 
the Commissioners were to be guided : 
Points to be treated of in the conferences with the Commissioners of the 
United States, and which are to serve as a basis tor the Mexican Com-) 


gociation. 


stances of the two nations. 

15. Notless than a year shall be agreed upon as the term within which the 
treaty is to be definitively concluded. 

16. The guaranty of its fulfilment shall be sought by common consent in a 
European power, or in the Continental Congress. 

17. The basis of the latter shall be the republican system througheut the 
continent, except in Brazil and French Guinea. ‘ ; 

18. The treaty which may be concluded shall not prejudice, in any manner, 
the privilege of the most favored nation which the republic has granted to other 
nations with which it has made treaties. 

19. Among the necessary arrangements, stipulation shall be made for the re- 
= of — Irish prisoners, and that none of the American army shall enter 
the capital. 

20. oration of vessels and hies. 

21. And as a general basis, to treat for peace in the manner of one who had 
triumphed, and who could still carry on the war to advantage. 

ANTONIO LOPEZ DE S A ANNA, / 
J. R. PACHECO, 

N. ROMERO, 

ALCORTA, 

RONDERO. 

Mexico, August 24, 1847. 

On the 30th, (nine days after the conclusion of the armistice,) these instruc- 
tions were modified, or new instructions given, as foll ows : 

1. It is necessary, before opening negociations, that the Mexican Commis- 
sioers should fix for their base the causes of the war provoked by the United 
States against the Mexican republic ; especially that the commissioner of the 
United States shall declare frankly the motives of the war and the purposes of 
it, and not be allowed to excuse himself from making this manifestation, which 
is at once required by the Mexican government. Should this be denied, let it 
be so understood. 

2d. Whether the pretensions of the United States are founded in right of 
force, or purely in friendly negociations ! The same (as above.) 

3d. The first question to be treated of after these two points are explained, 
is, whether Texas is to remain in the possession of the United States by the 
alleged right of annexation, or by purchase, to be treated of for those lands with 
the Mexican republic. The same (as above ) 

The Mexican government does not recognise any other title than that of ne- 
On these particulars the Mexican commissioners will understand 
how to present the question in the manner most conformable to the rational in- 
terests and rights ; and it is left to their wisdom to place each in the most ad- 
vantageous point of view. . They will take it for granted, that, not being able 
to draw greater advantages from the territory of Texas, the government holds 


‘that it cannot make more concession than that of the boundary known and re- 


cognised as the province of Texas, without exceeding the limits of the river 
Nueces, which is its natural boundary, and by no means to the Rio Bravo ; but 
the cession of Texas ought at least to draw the advantage that the U. States 


‘Ishould offer to allow as settled the debt recognised by Mexico, and the re- 


mainder suspended for examination and liquidation. ‘This is to be understood, 
as inducement for the government to negociate ; but for the price of the lands, 


missi6ners—submitted to the President by the Minister of State, and 


the United States pay at the end, half the price which they have them- 
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selves established in their regulations for the sale of land. The government 
of the United States will rewain bound, in this event, and the government of 
Mexico promises on :ts part the same, to leave, as neutral territory, the Mex- 


the conferences had with the commissioner of the United States, in view of the 
sketch of the article on boundaries which he presented to them, offering that 
if it were accepted by Mexico he shoul consult his government, by reason that 


icans ten lesgues on the right bank, and the Americans the same extent on he has not power by his present instructions to cut off the territory situated be - 
the left bank, of the river Nueces, and on ail the line divisory of Texas, as |tweem the Bravo and the Nueces, and examining anew the questions under all 
frontier with the Mexican territory ; thus to avoid questions that might arise |the aspects in which it ought to be viewed; it is determined in ministerial 
between the two republics, if there did not remain an intermediate territory council, to say to your Excellencies, as | have the honour to do, that this pro- 
unoccupied by either, and as the true boundary the desert so marked. ‘To||position cannot be modified under the acknowledged right of Mexico to 
this effect shall be named on both sides a scientific commission of boundary |\deliberate. If the character of the negotiation with reference to the claims of 
i 4th. If the commissioner of the United States make any advance in rela |'the United States, does not leave their commissioner any alternative, the Mexi- 
4 tion ‘o the Island known as the P. Vayin, the Mexican commissioners shall) |can government has no other choice than that which honour suggests, and it is 
f maintain that it ought to continue neutral, in order to obviate difficulties that that which locks the door to all possibility of making peace. | 
‘ might arise in future. _ || ‘To restore this great good to the nation, the Mexican government reconciles | 
{ 5th. With respect to the territory of New Mexico and the Californias, it)/itself to cede Texas and a part of Upper California, as far as the frontier of ( 
shall be refused absolutely to yield the whole or part of those regions, since Oregon, according to the terms stated to your Excellencies in the instrructions, ] 
it is a question entirely foreign from that of Texas, and Mexico does not desire/|but not even with the reservation that it shall be approved by Congress, is the ] 
to separate from herself this integral part that belongs to the nation ; never-|\government ready to cede more; neither to yield New Mexico, whose inhabi. : 
theless, the commissioners will inquire of the commissioner of the United |tants have manifested their will to make part of the Mexican family with more ‘ 
States by what right, or with what intention, his government has included enthusiasm than any other portion of the republic. These deserving Mexicans . 
i New Mexico and the Californias in its pretensions, Should he not be willing) |abandoned to their fate by some administrations — without protection, so many ' 
to express it, let it be so understood. ' times, even from the incursions of the savages—have been the Mexicans most 
6th. In the last contingency, after discussing the right of Mexico to the land /truly patriotic ; because, forgetting their domestic complaints, they have now d 
which it is proposed to emancipate from it, it will be possible to accede only) agreed that they are and wish to be of the family ‘ exposing and sacrificing w 
to the establishment of a factory at the port of San Francisco, if this they |themselves already many times to the vengeance of the invader, which has w 
should desire, but with such restrictions that at no time shall Mexico be con ||been excited against them, and disconcer ed and discovered their plans, and y 
sidered as having parted with that port, or of the right of dominion which she! |frustrated their sacred ccmbinations, they have again conspired. And to these 
now has ; limiting the cession, if it be possible, to the time determined, that)|Mexicans can a government go and sell them like cattle? Never! and if per- ae 
it may be, if desired, renewed by new treaties, in periods of eight years, pay-||ish by that the nationality of the res: of the republic, we will perish together. 
ing in each one a sum of not less than one million of dollars, in recognition of | This is not to decide with haughtiness nor with affected loftiness questions 
the right of Mexico and its preservation. } of high policy, in which, it is said, the statesman ought only to have the covl- of 
7th. As to those privileges which the government of the United States so-|/ness of calculation. The government well knows the vicissitudes of nations, o 
licits for the navigation of the river Tehuantepec, or to trade by whatever |and that there does not exist at this day a single one on the earth that is as it pt 
road or way may be established between the two seas, the Mexican govern | primitively was, nor as history relates its origin and its respective history ; but 
ment refuses absoiutely all concession whatever in that particular; and in| |in the eyes of the cabinets of Europe themselves, are held unjust the claims of ne 
the last resort, may be offereil, at the most, that the Mexican government) aggrandisement when they wound nationalities respectable and ‘resisting. Our tw 
will holdin consideration the good relations that the governme t of the Uni} compatriots might be very able to remain in their territory, preserving their 
ted States may maintain with the Mexican republic, and according to the con- |nationality and their property ; but what may be said of them in this respect, It 
fidence which its conduct shall inspire, it ought not to doubt of the reciprocity inay also be said of all Mexicans ; that is, that they would be steangers in their do 
of the Mexicans on the same terms as with other nations, but never en equali-| country ; and if it would be an outrage to make such a proposition to-all Mex- % 
ty with Mexico (y nunga eomo Mexico.) leans, equally so would it be to accept it for the least part of them. ‘They co 
8. The Mexican government cannot, by any means, consent to exempt from |might be quite able to gather themselves in the dominions which remained of In 
the payment of duties the goods introduced into its ports, whether coming | |their country, selling at the best price where they now have their homes; and res 
from the United States or any other country, since the occupation of said if they desired increasing this with the national domain, and repairing even 
ports by the forces of said United States ; and it shall be a necessary coudi-|/with the price the United States might offer for indemnification, the revolution 20 
au tion to their introduction into the interior, that they pay duties under the ex- |they would undergo in change, country, and home ; but it'is not for the Mexi- Hi: 
i isting tariff of the nation, it being a sufficient concession, as is offered by the) can government to weigh the price of the attactment of the citizen to the soil pre 
. Mexican government, that they be not subjected tothe penaity of confiscation. |'on which he is born. has 
according to the last laws on the subject. In case they should be compromitted, These considerations arise at once in the question of the possession of the par 
with the importers, the United States shall pay all the duties of importation |Rio Bravo ; because it is not only the existence of the whole system of landed of 
4 according to our tariff, and the merchants the internal duties, those of con-| |property that is concerned, but the nationality of the rest of the republic; for oth 
i sumption, &c. : ; _ {{the loss of which would be sufficient the lapse of ten years, with enterprising nea 
f 9th. The government of the United States stould agree to withdraw all its and inundating spirit of our neighbors, and the infancy in which we still are — 
} forces by sea and land, as soon as are signed on both sides these preliminaries) if the commissioner of the United States cannot by his instructions forego this Mr 
of peace, which are to remain subject to the ratification of the Mexican Con- pretension, neither can the Mexican government agree to prolong the armistice the 
gress, as the constitution which governs the country provides. { for forty-five days, to consult the government at Washinzton. tion 
10th. At the evacuation by the troops of the United States of the Mexican} Since is offered an indemnification for the territory that is claimed; since N 
territory, they are to deliver the fortresses which they occupy in the same con- |that, with reason or without it, may be alleged as the right of war—and let this in 
dition as they found them ; that is, with the same artillery and armament, re-||right be worth what it may in this age, it extends only to Texas—the Mexican T 
placing what they may have destroyed. ‘ ger) government does not understand how these humiliating sacrifices can be exacts in p 
11th. Our Commissioners shall insist on the indemnification of the property/|ed as conditions for making peace, after so many protestations as the United thei 
of the Mexicans destroyed by the troops of the United States; and they wili|/States have made that they would exercise equity and honor. If their right is of € 
endeavour to attain dexterously that that government shall engage tu hear and) |that of force, and they believe"they have sufficient force to possess themselves the | 
satisfy the claims that may be made in this particular. They shall likewise! |of the territory which they say tney wish to buy, how, in good faith, can they Hoa 
pay the expenses of the war which Mexico has found herself obliged to make) '¢aj| jt equitable and honorable to have put themselves into the territory not Gor 
and did not provoke. sought, desolating its cities, and killing our citizens, who have in no wise offend- to th 
Mexico, 30th August, 1847. — 2 2x ed them, und come to the capital to hem itin by force? In view of these con- It 
On the following day, the Mexican Commissioners addressed the Minister of |siderations, the government does not stop to calculate the elements which the Gow 
Foieign relations as follows :— ‘ : _|{nation may have to continue the war, its duty is to make it with those it has. TI 
Very Excellent Senor: Having examined the bases and instructions which)) in New Mexico, and in the few leagues which lie between the right of the whic 
your Excellency was pleased to transmit to us this morning, for prosecuting)/Nueces and the left of the Bravo, lies the question .f peace or war. If the sto 
the negotiation which has been opened with the minister of the United States,||,ommissioner of the United States does not allow the Mexican government to oar 
we believe it to be our duty immediately to notify the supreme government,||choose but between this cession and their death, in vain would he ask his gov- it is 
with the frankness of honest men, that, under the said bases and instructions, ernment; and at once he may be assured what would be the answer pa 
it is impossible to charge ourselves with the negotiati_n, because we assemble! If, likewise, the United States have made their choice, and prefer violence Liti 
without the capacity properly to execute them. ; ‘ or our humiliation, it will be themselves who shall render account to God and eo 
We request, therefore, that the supreme government will design to hold as |:he world, pe - 
not accepted on our part, the plenary powers with which its goodness has) (jod and Liberty. Mexico, Sept. 5, 1847. = 
wished to honour us. , J. R. PACHECO. Pied 
_ God and Liberty !—Mexico, August 31. Very excellent Senor Herrera, &c. &c. ginal 
JOSE J. HERRERA, ‘The territory which said ultimatum proposed to yield, was Texas as far west ro. 
BERNARDO COUTO ‘ali into | 
4 as the river Nueces, and;Upper California as far South as latitude 37, (five de- Th 
IGNACIO DE MORA, | grees.) This ncludesthe splendid bay of San Francisco, but dues not include neat 
- MIG. ATRISTAIN. the town of Monterey, which, according to the Gazeteers, lies in lat 35 deg. ’ _ r 
The minister replied as follows :— é 36m. The whole of New Mexico, and all the country lying between the Nue- pe 
Having given account to the very excellent President of the letter of your) ces and the Rio Grande according to this ultimatum, would have been restored & Co 
excellencies of this morning, in which you decline the commission that he was) |'0 Mexico,—she agreeing not to found any new towns, or establish colonies, posite 
pleased to confer, to treat with the Commissioners of the United States under} between said rivers. estim: 
the bases and instructions which accompanied of paper 
his Excellency, after conference had with your Excellencies and jin council of : he 
ministers, has had the goodness to determine that those instructions shall be Latest Iutelligence. Rewie 
enlarged in their import, as far as may be possible ; dut joining to them some|! The Hibernia was announced on Sunday last at ten o'clock, and reached factur, 
modifications which the circumstances of the country exact, and the facilities the wharf at half past one P.M. The following is the substance of her the in 
: to which this discussion opens the door. In a word, the supreme government " Hick 8 oldest 
4 has chosen your Excellencies, as su often has chosen them the nation, in virtue hews :— 4  ~ , ble bu 
of the knowledge which it has of their abilities and patriotism, and places in [From Wilmer and Smith's European Times.] top p 
i their hands the interests and honour of our country. Sir Walter Scott's grandson has been allowed to change his surname from y 
} God and Liberty !—Mexico, August 31, 1847. Lockhart to Scott. two ye 
‘ PACHECO. There have been many more extensive fa‘lures and great commercial em. proper 
Several conferences then took place between the Mexican Minisiers and) |barrassments was felt all over Europe. We refer our readers to the following depriv 
: Mr. Tuist, after which the fomer appear to have applied to their government for) list of fa:lures « hich have occurred in the two weeks previous to the 19th ult. tend a 
fresh instructious, #nd received the following :— It will be seen that they are not confined exclusively to the corn trade, but Sir . 
Very Excellent Senores . Taking into consideration the verbal information||embrace names which for nearly a century have ranked amongst the highest in in 183% 
which your Excellei.cies were pleased to give to the supreme government, of||the great commercial community of Europe. : Direct 
{ 
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Names or Inso.vent Hovses. 


Allison, Cumberlidge & London Not stated. 
Thomas Booker, Sons & Co.............-.-...-..- London £50,000 
Burnet & Co..... London Not stated. 
Ende Bordee. Honfluer 120,000 
A. A. Gower, Nephew & Co.................--- 1,000,000 
Hartie & Hutchinson... London 100,000 
Matthew Glasgow 45,000 


Reid, Irving & . London 1,500,000 
Sanders, Wetherill & Co....................... Stockton 30,000 
Sanderson & Co.. London 1,500,000 
Thomas Usborn & London 200,000 
Weslake & Co... Southamp'n Not stated. 


The firm of Thos. Usborn 4 Co., and Thos. Booker, Sons § Co., in Lon- 
don, have been well known, and their failures caused considerable alarm, but 
when the houses of D. A. Denny 4 Co., and Gemmell, Brothers, of Glasgew, 
were known to have suspended payment, a general feeling of apprehension be- 
yond the limits of the corn trade spread far and wide. 

It is thought on this side, that the losses of the Messrs. Denny will be felt 
severely in New Orleans and New York. 

The London discount houses are great sufferers. 

The stoppage of Messrs. Gemmell, Brothers was caused by the non-arrival 
of the last China mail, and its effects have already widely extended, as the 
commissions of the house were considerable, with Canton, Lima, and Val- 
paraiso. 

The failure of A. Roux, (whichhas already been reported) in Paris. also ness 
nected with the Pacific trade, created a great sensation, the liabilities being be-| 
tween two and three hundred thousand pounds. ~ 

The failures in Venice, Genoa, and in Paris, increased the general gloom. 
It may, therefore, be readily imagined what consternation was created in Lon- 
don on the 11th ult., when it transpired that Messrs. A. A, Gower, Nephews & 
Co., of Coleman street, had stopped payment. The extensive banking and 
commercial relations of this house with Italy, Spain, France, South America, 
India, and the United States, cannot fail to produce corresponding mischievous) 
results. 

The house has been established nearly a centary, and the founder died about, 
20 years ago, at an advanced age, worth about four hundred thousand pounds. 
His nephews have since carried on the business. Mr. Abel Lewis Gower, the 
present chief, has been director of the Bank of England for many years, and; 
has also taken an active part in the company of Royal Copper Mines, but his) 
connection with this latter body is said to have lately ceased. The liabilities) 
of the house upon acceptances alone, was said to amount to £600,000. The 
other engagements, we should think, cannot fail to bring the total amount to 
nearly half a million. 

The failure of another Bank Director so recently after the disqualification of 
Mr. Robinson has revived angry animadversions against the establishment of, 
the Bank of England. Mr. A. L. Gower, being at present out of office by rota- 
tion, no change of officers will be rendered necessary. 

Messrs. Gower’s failure will, it is feared, seriously affect a monied institution 
in the United States which is in the habit of drawiag on them. 

The Ohio Life and Trust Company, which has stood high, and deservedly so, 
in public estimation, being one of those who, in 1837, honorably fulfilled all) 
their engagements, it was anticipated, would have a large amount of their draft! 
of Gowers’ house, returned by the Hibernia, but it has been conned that) 
the Ohio Company's bills accepted, will be taken up by Messrs. Barnett, 
Hoares & Co., the London bankers. The bills received by the Cambria, the 
Gowers offered to accept, but the holders will probably prefer returning them 
to the United States. 

It it said that the Ohio Life and Trust Company will be creditors of Messrs. 
Gowers, Nephews & Co., for not less than fifty thousand pouds. 

The house of Alison, Cumberledge & Co., of London arid Valparaiso, of| 
which firm one of the Gower family ie a partuer, was immediately compelled to! 
stop payment. It would be improper, atthis moment, to animadvert upon any 
act of the partner in Messrs. Gower’s firm, which may accellerate its ruin ; but 
it is plamly stated that losses on railway shares have contributed to this insol- 
vency, whilst the failure of Gemmell, Brothers, of Glasgow, and the turn which 
political affairs have taken in Spain, with which country Messrs. Gowers were 
deeply compromised, have no doubt been the immediate causes of the catas- 
trophe. 

From the nature of the dealings of the firm with Spain, it having been ori- 
ginally a Spanish house, there can be no doubt that the effects will be felt there 
as well as in Culm, from which country large shipments of sugar come annually 
into their hands. 

The public had scarcely recovered from the shock, when it further transpired 
that Messrs. Sanderson & Co., bill brokers, which house stood second in the 
metropolis in their branch of business, had suspended payment. They were 
known te be heavy sufferers by Leslie, Alexander & Co., and Gower, Nephews 
& Co., and 4 severe rau having been made upon them for money of their de 
positors, held at call, they were compelled to stop. It is quite impossible to 
estimate the extent of the liabilities, as the amount of their endorsements on 
paper in circulation must be enormous. 

he mischief and interruption to discounts from the failures of the Messrs | 
Romers must extend to numerous classes in the metropolis, and in the manu- 
facturing and mining districts, Whilst closing this fearful catalogue of failures, 
the intelligence reaches us that Reid, Irving 4 Co., of London, one of the | 
oldest houses in the West India and Mauritius trade, besides having considera 
ble business with the Continent and the United States, have been compelled to 
top payment. 

By the death of Mr. John Irving, M-P. for Antrim, which happened about 
two years ago, the house lost the benefit of his sagacity and experience. 


| 


His! 
property descended to his nephew, a partner in the house, but the firm being 
deprived of Mr. Irving’s great capacity for business, has not been able to con | 
tend against the overwhelming difficulties with which it has been beset. 

Sir John Ray Reid, the present chief, was Governor of the Bank uf England 
in 1889, and still holds a seat in the direction. Thus no less than three Bank 
Directors have succombed to the times within the last four weeks. 


'Guizot, both of whom were absent from Paris. 


|/loaus advanced by the General Government, though the 


The Bank of England.—The relaxation of the stringent measure of the 

Bank of England, in allowing loans on bills and stock at 5 per cent., till the 
14th of October, however it may have rendered facilities in some quar- 
wy has not, as we ancticipated, improved the position of the Bank it- 
self. 
The continued failures in the,Corn marketsufficiently account for the fur- 
ther depression in the prices of grain. During the first week of the pres- 
ent month, on the market day of the 6th ult., prices will continue to re- 
cede ; but towards the close of the week, both wheat and flour were in ac- 
tive requisition. 

The top quotation for the better descriptions of 62 shillings per quarter. 

In Liverpool the best western Canal Flour, which on the first was quo- 


ted at 23 shillings per barrel, and barely fetched tha: price, was selling on 


the 18th at 28 to 30 shillings. 

Considerable purchases have been made in the market for Belgium and 
Holland, in consequence of the diseased appearance of the pototoe crop in 
those countries, and these purchase shave tended to strengthen the market. 

At Mark Lane both onthe 15th and 17th ult. prices were a little nigher. 


ITALY. 
Affairs in Italy are still in great confusion and the whole country is the 
scene of great excitement. In Lucca and Tuscany it is stated that the 
population have extracted from their rulers a sort of pledge to promote 
progress, whilst their liberties have been secured by the institution of 
the civic guard from the two Sicilies. Sardinia has decided to side with 
the Pope against Austria. On the 3d of Sept., the Sardinian Ambassador 
resident at the French court presented at the office for Foreign Affairs a 
diplomatic note from his government, of which the following in the sub- 
stance :-— 
«In case his Holiness, Pope Pius 1X, should claim armed assistance of 
his Majesty, the King of Sardinia, against Austrian invasion, his Sardinian 
‘Majesty will consider himself bound not to refuse the sovereign Pontiff 
that assistance, it being his duty as an Italian power, to cause the indepen- 
dance of all the estates of the Peninsula to be respected, as guaranteed by 
the treaties of Vienna.” 
The communication was immediately forwarded to the King and M. 
In the chief political and 
diplomatic circles, this movement of Sardinia in favor of the Pope, excites 
the greatest sensation, as Sardinia is one of the strongest of the Italian 
States. 

The London Sun of the 31st says thatthe Marqnis of Normanby had cal- 
led on Guizot and officially announced to him that the British government 
would not permit foreign intervention in Italy. On the other hand, it is 
said that Austria had announced her intention of interfering in every town 
of Italy in which a National Guard should be established. This, however, 
does not seem probable. The best accounts, all of which are conflicting, 
indicate that the Austriansjhave faltered in the execution of their ambitious 
designs on Italy. At first Prince Meetrnich imagined that the Italian States 
could be as easfly absorbed as was Cracow last year, but the decided and 
resolute opposition of the Pope, the support he receives from the whole 
population of Ltaly, together with the unwillingness of England to see the 
designs of Austria carried into effect, he so far wrought upon him,that he has 


||written an apologetic note to President Ochbensein, whose political exist- 


ence he before would scarcely recognize, in which he endeavored to ex- 
plain away the occupation of Ferrara by the Austrian troops. 

The Pope is said to have declared to M. Roosi that he would not, until 
the last extremity, claim the assistance of the foreign powers ; and that he 
still hoped to induce the Austrians to evacuate the town by the firmness of 
his attitude. 

It was rumored on the Bourse that M. Guizor had refused to concur 
with England, or any other power, in any intervention with the affairs of 
Italy. But this is rendered doubtful by a statement in the Semaphore of 
Marseiles, of the 13th, that, if the protests of England France against the 
occupation of Ferara were productive of no result, these two powers would 
land troops at Ancona and Civita Veccha. 

Amid these vague and contradictory accounts it seems most probable that 
some diplomatic excuse will be found to enable the Austrians to retrace 
their steps, and retire from Ferara, unless some event should happen eith- 
er in Naples or in the Papal dominions, to exite anew the alarm of Prince 
Meiternich lest the liberal sentiments now finding loud expression trough- 

ut Italy should extend into Venetain and Lombardy, and, perhaps, reach 
Vienna itself. The Germans, it is said, are as ready as the Italians to strike 
a blow in behalf of constitutional and religious treedom. . 

A Marseilles paper of the 14th states than an insurrection occurred at 
Naples on the 8th. One account says that the King had fled ; another that 
he had fallen into the hands of the insurgents. The Lyons Conserve con- 
tains the same announcement. Bolegna letters of the 9th announce that 
the Duke de Modena and his family had left their dominions and retired to 


Parma. 

SPAIN. 
Madrid journals of the 10th and 11th state that the Deke Depias had de- 
clined to accept the Presidency ot the Council, but at the request of the 
Queen he had promised to re-consider the subject, and to announce his de- 
finite answer to her majesty on the 11th. 
The Faro states that an order had been given on the 6th to send 200,000 
reals to Gen, Espartero, and also to pay the Queens household. Thesa.ne 
journal states that Marshal Soldanha has been nominated Minister of Por- 
tugal in Madrid. 
M. Cabestany, the new political/chief of Madrid, had arrivedand entered 
immediately on the discharge of his duties. 
The latest letters from Catalonia mention the defeat of a Martemolinist 
band of 300 men at Binolas—Deportobella ; of another of from 800 to 900 
* Sabadell and of three or four others of minor importance at different 
places. 
The Foemento of Barcelona, of the 10th, states that the French troops had 
surprised a band of between 110 and 115 Carlist refugees, commanded by 
Cortara and Col. Ramonsbones, just as they were preparing to enter Spain 
and that most of them were taken prisoners. Gen. Carcha was to arrive at 
B.rcelona on the 12th. 
St. Petersburg has beengvisited with a terrible rain storm, Nothing 
like it is remembered. For forty-eight hours the rain poured down with- 
out intermission, accompanied with a huricane of wind. More than four 


| hundred houses were destroyed, and at one time fears were entertained for 


the safety of the whole city, The consternation was general and great. 


Treland — The Irish seem determined to resist the oe of the 
ommission 
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1 
ers to the several Poor Law Boards through that afflicted country, during |nearer the coast. We understand that, with a view to this end, Dr. Wight 
the late disasterous year. If the Government should insist upon the return!/at the suggestion of the Manchester Commercial Association, has already j 
of the money, serious trouble will no doubt arise, secured farms near the coast, in the Goimpatore district. It is said that in p> 
Marshal Oudinot, Duke of Reggio, Governor of the Hotel des Invalides, this districtfhe anticipates obtaining from 1,000 to 1 200 pounds of unclean- m¢ 
Paris, died on the 13th instant, at the advanced age of 81. cotton pec and even if be 
M. Francois Michel Franzen, Bishop of Hernosand, known as a poet and||7,0n8er staple, the experiment wlll be a remarkably successful one,and fu = 
historian, has just died at Stockholm, toed 65. The Academy of Sciences of ipe vere wig eoye eee Jehn Peel & Co. had received 90 
of Stockholm, of which he was a member, has decided on going into mourn-|/""°* © 'is cotton by the same vessel. : ‘ 
ing for him during the space of one month, and on having his bust placed|| A “ monster meeting” is announced at Hollycross, in the county of Tip- he 
in the gallery of the building where they usually assemble. perary, for Sept. 19. The movement is arranged under the semblance a wil 
The Right Hon. Edward Pennefather, late Chief.Justice of the Irish simple demonstration in favor of whet te called ——— mrt | 
Queen’s Bench, which office he held uuring the memorable state trials, ex-||, At the usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association, held on the 6th bu 
pired, after a long illness, on Monday, at his residence in Fitzwilliam-||'®St., the proceedings were without interest. The rent amounted to £89. ; 
i! square, Dublin. By his death a pension of £3000 per annum reverts to the||0® the meeting of the 13th inst. the rent was £67 19s. 2d. The customary - 
Crown. speeches, abounding with invective against England for having starved Ire- to 
Blockade of Albania.—The Gozette of the 7th instant publishes a note land; qere made by the principel speakers. . - 
received by Lord Cowley, our ambassador in Turkey, from the Turkish The potato disease was said, as heretofore, to have re-appeared with sud- the 
i Minister for Foreign Affairs, announcing a blockade by the Turkish forces||4¢n and increased destructiveness, but at present these rumors have as- an 
a. throughout the whole Albanian coast, from Prevesa up to the extremity of||S¥™ed no authentic shape. ae 
ia the port of Durazzo, Marshal Soult is said to be seriously ill at his estate of Soultberg. M. f | 
we Mr. Coxwell, envoy of the United States of America, has arrived at Rome,||Duchatel, Minister of the Interior, and M. Guizot, have both raturned to 2 
i for the purpose of concluding a treaty of amity and commerce with the Pon.||Paris. The ministerial crisis of last year appears to be renewed, in conse- om 
‘ tificial Government. It was believed that the latter would shortly accredit ||Quence of M. Guizot’s desire to assume the Presidency of the Council, and I 
a nuncio to Washington. The United States are already represented at||M. Duchatel’s opposition to his appointment. be 
Rome by a zealous agent (Mr. Ardisson), an enthusiastic admirer of the|| The ‘ Patrie” says—‘* We are assured that the conditions for the loan of ing 
Pope. 350 millions of francs are now being drawn up at the Ministry of Finance. the: 
The official returns of the number of mills working in Manchester, and ||The adjudication will, it is said, take place on the Sth of November, and 4 
of the hands employed, for the week ending the 7th, give the following re- the paymeuts will be monthly, of ten millions each, so that it will require = 
sults—namely : number of mills 175, of which 135 are working full time, thirty-five months for the realisation of the loan. : the 
17 short time, and 23 have stopped: the totel number of hands employed is|| The monthly table regulating the price of wheat in France was publish - hell 
41,009, of whom 28,468 are engaged full time, 4,697 short time, end 7,344) /ed on the 2d inst., by the Minister of Commerce. The decline in the gene- whe 
unemployed. ral average of the hectolitre of wheat is 5f 80c since the last publication. dee: 
Letters from Strasburg state that it is impossible to conceive anything||!he general average, which a month ago was 29f 94c per hectolitre of wheat ais | 
more luxuriant than the present vintage ; it is rich and abundant in the ex-||for all France, has now descended to 24f 14c, being within a few centimes Ww 
treme. The price of wine is falling daily, while that of vessels increases ;||°f the price of the corresponding period of last year. - 
in some districta the sellers will return back one cask of wine for three emp-|| Tuscany.—On the 4th inst., popular demonstrations having reached a not 
ty vessels. There will be so much wine and cider in France, that a large||great height, the Grand Dake Leopold II., was compelled to issue a de- adv, 
proportion of it cannot be preserved, from the impossibility to procure casks||cree, erecting the civic guard ; and a general feeling has spread throughout brea 
sufficient to contain it. Italy so as completely to put an end to all fear of Austrian eycroachment, N 
The romance of * Jennie Deans” has again been embodied in fact. Three whilst the cause of progress would be promoted in almost all the Italian chie 
female relations of the Burghead fishermen implicated in the late food riots||St#tes. ‘ 
travelled to Ardverikie, with the view of petitioning her Majesty to com-||_ Denmark.—Two royal proclamations ef the 28th of July have just been pub- the | 
mute the rather harsh sentence of transportation and imprisonment passed) |lishec, by which the decrees of the King of Denmark in 1846 for the emanci. cons 
on them. But in Earl Grey the simple fish- woman found no Duke of Ar-||pation of slaves in the Danish West Indian Islands are brought into force. der | 
gyle, as they were rather unsentimentally told by his lordship to go home,|| Both proclamations are addressed to Major-Generel Von Scholten, Governor ers:i 
and send a written petition by the post. of the Danish West Indian Islands. The first states that from ‘ motives of 
The half-yearly meeting of the Court of Proprietors of the Bank of Eng-|/Justice and humanity, as well as considerations of the welfare of the West be 
land was held on the 16th, when the Governor made a favorable statement |[ndia colonies, and the interest of the planters, the existing regulations re- Ww 
of the afiairs of the corporation, and declared a dividend of 44 per cent, ad- specting the slaves shall cease ; in such a manner, however, that the com- 
ding also £26,416 to the rest. The ‘ rest” will thus be, after payment of||plete emancipation shall not take place till after the lapse of 12 years, so that ven 
the present dividend, about £3,270,000, which, with the premises of the||meanwhile the proper measures may be taken for making the arrangements secré 
Bank, may be calculated as the amount of assets over their subscribed ca-||for the consolidation of the necessary changes. On the other hand, all child- and | 
pital. Some desuitory efforts were made by the proprietors to induce some! |ren of slaves who shall be born after the date of the decree shall be free ” Strat 
change in the election of governors and directors, but the flourishing con-|| Morocco.—The announcement of the capture of the city of Taza by Abd- 
dition of the affairs of the institution tended to check any such reforming |/el-Kader has been fully confirmed by the edvices received from Algiers to Tt 
views. Ata futnre period, however, some change will no doubt be made;||the Sthinst. {[t appears that Abd-el-Kader, at the head of 8000 men, present ther’ 
and public opinion tends to the arrangement proposed of a paid official go-|\ed himself before the gates of the city, which were opened to him without th~ e 
vernor, not actually engaged in trade, so a# to avoid the public scandal of| slightest resistance. ‘Taza is only three days’ march from Fez, the road toe his fe 
nierchants failing whilst they occupy the posts of Bank of England func -|'which city the Emir immediately took. {[t was feared that the prestige of disti: 
tionaries, this success, and the religious character attributed tothe Emir, would attract 
The Doncaster Cup.—The cup this year, executed after the model of||around kim the population of Morocco to such a degree as to render all resis. 
Mr. Cotterill, consists of a cup and cover, very handsome in figure and ela-||tance on the part of the Emperor Abderrahman ineffectual. 
borate in execution. The cup itself is richly decorated with tasteful orna-|| Sir Henry Smith has been gazetted as Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, Ar 
ments in the early Italian style, and the cover is surmounted by an animat-||with the local rank of Lieutenant-General. al 
ed equestrian group of Richard Coeur de Lion and some Saracens, one of|| On the Ist of January next Poland will officially be incorporated with Rus- — mare 
whom he has cut down with his battle-axe, ar is preparing to te Brew at-|\sia. ly the 
tack of another, who is threatening him with his spear. he incident is : , 5 ience 
supposed to have occurred at the battle of ‘Aicalon: where Richard display- Loe be only. two English papers prohibited in France are the Weekly Despatch vante 
ed, according te the old chronicles, great power and déxterity with his 1 ! Fi 
mighty axe. The height of the cup and cover is 3 feet 35 inches, and its|| 1tis currently reported that Jenny Lind will bestow her hand on the Rev. rine: 
weight 263 ounces. Mr. Grote, with whose family the “ nightingale” passes much of her time at in Br 
Emigration from Liverpool.—The amount of emigration from Great Burnham Beeches, near Slough. ‘ eo prine 
Britain and Ireland has this year far surpassed that of any previous one, as A specimen of cotton, grown in Australia, has been submitted to Messrs. in it 7 
nm * will be seen from the following returns, made up on the 6th instant, of emi-||James and John Wright, of Glasgow, who consider it a very useful and vatua- will t 
i gration from this port alone :— ble description. the U 
i 77,403 The Queen's steamer Victoria and Albert struck on a rock at Fort William 
27,666 in Scotland, and on her arrival at Portsmouth will have to go into dock for re- that 
New 1,479 pairs Ther 
‘. Prince Edward’s Island........sscccceccevcscsecsedsscccess 444 A Curious Incident at the Limerick Election.—After Mr. J. O’Brien had honor 
: Other PlaCeS. .ceccccccceccvcrvessccscsvevesesssssessseces 311 returned thanks to the electors for his success, Mr Kenyon repeatedly ate prepa. 
vine tempted in vain to procure a hearing. He was not audible, even within compa 
Total 107,474 few yards from where hestood. The intense uproar subsiding a little for 
Of this vast number of emigrants two thirds were Irish, and of the remain-||o™e moment, he raised his voice above the tumult so as to be heard by a ry 
ing ove third two fifths were Scotch and English, and one fifth German, of||!@™ge portion of the meeting. With an emphatic gesture he exclaimed— of this 
whom a larger number than formerly left this port during the past sea-|/“ If there is one single man amongst you let him raise hie hand.” One soli- tion. 
Cotton Samples from India.—Parcels of cotton samples having arrived||"eveTned sentieman immediately grasped the child’s hand, exclaiming, establi 
from India to and to Manchester, have been exhibited to the trade y ty you live to be man! Turning to the given t 
in both towns, and have sold at 64d to 63d per pound. The quality has child child ee 5 he of savages. You are slaves, 
been represented to us as clean, well coloured, but deficient in. staple, fon vor ike He then retired amidst 
which is attributed to the defective mote of cléaning at present adopted in paws luck ~ wet yo eres aoe every part of the court house.—A voice : very pi 
India. The parcels were divided into small lots not exceeding 40 bales, 43 made, 
and they attracted great attention from the spinners and manufacturers,|| The “boy Jones,” whose ened became so familiar to the public ear by to Arti 
Reports ate to be transmitted to the East India Company, for their informa-||his intrusive pranks at the Qneen’s Place, Buckingham House, is now trum- risty 
tion, as to the quality of their produce in manufacturing use, and as to the||petet in the Sth Hussars, at present quartered in Limerick, perfectly cured isn! 
requisites of the trade. The Manchester report of the quality of the parce|||0f his wayward disposition,and one of the best conducted young men in the pioneer 
sent there says:—‘* The cotton was considered very satisfactory in point of|jfegiment. To the men and officers he is yet known by no other name than Befo 
cleanness and freedom from seed; and, so far as we have been informed,||that of *‘ boy Jones’, Manage 
that the only complaint made is with reference to its shortness of staple.|| The Queen of Spain seems to be an accomplished sportswoman, as she Gallery 
Doubtless it is not as long as could be wished ; but this is a defect which,|/lately shot two deer during a grand hunt which took place at Rio Frio. She 
if the statements of experienced cultivators are to be credited, can i« reme-|jis also a bold rider, nee, fay and ditch without ceremony, to the great the met 
died to a considerable extent, by selecting ground for cotton ~«itivation)|dismay of her courtiers, have to follow. Yst. Mary's Beacon. meet w 
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ANTED. Twenty-five ce cents will be paid at ‘this office for No. 21 of vol. 8 of ‘Anste 
American. 


DIED—Oct, 1, 1847, HENRY VALE, infant son of Thomas and Eliza — aged eight 
months and sixteen days. 


e at New York on London, at 60 da 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1847. 


The Hibernia steamer, which arrived on Sunday last, at Boston, brings 
but very melancholy intelligence, but we trust it will not be nearly so bad 
in fact, as the first appearance looks. The amount of liabilities incidental 
to firms which are reportéd to have stopped payment in Europe, is about 
six millions sterling, aud the parties are said to have been doing business 
the world over. The width of the connexion, however, will be an assur- 
ance that the upset of the report will at worst be divided much, and there 
is also much difference between liabilities and assets, particularly as the 
former is generally augmented by report at a greater extent than reality, 
and the latter is not yet declared at all. 

It has generally been remarked that eleven or twelve years are found to 
be enough, in the busy enterprising world, for the people to suffer exceed- 
ingly by mere cupidity, to philosophize on by-gone follies, so far to forget 
them, that they enter into other wild schemes having the same due effects, 
and to go the same round over again. Now England has been ever since 
the year 1825 in getting into) the present situation, and the famine has 
helped more than a little ; for the English have spent millions on the Irish, 
who, instead of thankfulness, have demanded the assistance which they 
deemed they had a right to claim, and we have hopes that the present cri- 
sis will be got over with less than the usuai sensation on such occasivns. 


increase largely the list of subscribers, which, we understand, is a already: groster 
by one half than any other year. Such a large and beautiful gallery, always 


‘of life, 


it as our opiLion that the subject was not well hand/ed. We are still of that 
opinion, but, considering it merely as a picture, it does high credit to the pain- 
ter Mr. Matteson, and it is here very well copied in Mexzotinto by Mr. Sadd. 
The copy is both faithful and spirited, and it is very printed by Mr. Neele. 
[t is a great favorite of the public, and the occasion makes it deserving of gene- 
ral approbation ; but the position and face of the young soldier's mother is too 
solemn, and has more of the Spartan mother in it than truth will warrant. 
The aecessional parts are all very good, and the mezzotint will very largely be 
demanded. 

Dr, Collyer’s Mode] Artisis.—The number of exhibitions at pzesent in the 
city, have so far prevented us from doing justice in detail to all of them, among 
others to this very Man personification. We can only assure the world, here, 
that this is deserving of a large degree of public attention, and, next week, 
we will endeavor to go more fully into particulars, 


Music and Minsical Intelligence. 


Mrs. Bishop's Second Concert at the Tabernacle.—This vocalist in- 
creases very fast in professional reputation, and we have no difficulty in 
avowing that she is the best female artiste that ever appeared inthe United 
States. Her quality of voice is such that people will still persist in calling 
it thin, and they say she is cleverer as an artiste than asasinger. We 


We do net object to there being a general alarm, however, so long as it does 
not proceed to consternation, for the latter will at last give occasion to the 
advantage of many who otherwise had comparatively little share‘in the 
break-down, 

Not but that the Railway schemes have done something towards the mis- 
chief, as well as the speculation in brend-stufts; and, as raising the prices| 
the latter, so selfish in its principle, although useful in making individual 
consumers economical in the use of the bought article, we should not won- 
der that dabblers in these articles, both at home and abroad, may be suffer- 
ers in the results of their schemes, and others may make money out of the 
operations. 


We rejoice in a most unqualified degree to perceive that the virtue and 
veneration of the English have not allowed the Shakspeare house to be de 
secrated by being publicly sold by auction to the highest bidder, but is now 
and henceforth what it should be—national property. The London and 
Stratford Committee have, by deputation, bought it for £3,000. 


The former “ Master Littlejohn,” fc for whom the “ Tales of a Grandfa 
ther” were written by the immortalized wizard of the north, has no longer 
his former cognomen,but is allowed to take that ofthe wizard himself, the 
distinguished grandfather, and is now allowed to call himself ‘* Scott.” 


Sine Arts. 


Art-Union Satoon.—On Wednesday evening last, took place the for- 
mal opening of the new Rooms of the Art-Union in this city, and certain- 
ly the improvement and convenience are vast. The pleasure and conven- 
ience away from them is more than can easily be described, and the ad- 
vantage, we can easily believe, will be consummate to that part of the 
Fine Arts embraced thereby. It is changed from opposit« to the Hospita) 
in Broadway to No. 497 on the promenade side of that fine street. The 
principal saloon is nearly 200 feet to about 24 feet in size, and there are 
in it at present 200 paintings of the most approved calibre. The present 
will make a lounge and furnish an exhibition which will have no fellow in 
the United States, for magnificence and convenience ; and we doubt not 
that henceforth it will be the internal resort of both living an inanimate. 
There are abundance of seats and sofas, and a large number will never 
feel crowded, even although the entrance is to be free. The press and other 
honored guests were invited, and a plenteous and sumptueus refection was, 
prepared, this last part of the eajoyment being up tilla late hour. The 
company was mostly professional and literary, yet there were many whose 
names are distinguished in the busy world, and whose influence are results| 
of this kind, were, as they ought to be, great and beneficial to the institu- 
tion. 

After supper there was much said to the purpose in hand ; the history of the 
establishment and continual growth of the Art-Union in New York, was well 
given by the President of the Institution, Gen. Prosper M. Wetmore, and the 
hope that a correspondent improvements will attend the present change was 
very properly indulged. The taste and judgment with which the selections are 
made, and theimportance with which patronage is given to the Fine Arts and 
to Artists, was made very manifest. the General spoke with feeling and pre- 
priety on James Herring, Esq., whom he most happily called the founder and 
pioneer of present establishment. 

Before closing our columns we cannot omit saying, that the Committee of 
Management have shown much good sense in the choice of location for their 
Gallery, and the manner in which it has been fitted up ; it is truly worthy of 
the metropolis of the American Union, and we have no doubt their acts wilj 
meet with prompt approval by their constituents—the members, and tend to} 


never heard her, in her younger career, therefore cannot judge by compa- 
rison, but of her musical conductor, M. Bochsa, we know much of the 
professional character ; we are sure of his musical judgment, and we are 
sure he would net put forth a singer to be of the first cast who is not so ;. 
and, moreover, we perceive that she executes the most difficult and strange 
passages both clearly and truly. They are in volume enough to be heard 


critics pretend to have discovered faults which we cannot find; and there 
is a neatness and a clearness in her execution which we have never heard 
in any one else. The nearest to her finish is that of Cienti Dumoreau, but 
Mrs. Bishop has a world more of feeling in her style than is tobe found in 
that of Madame Cienti. Her whole performance jon Monday evening was 
fine indeed, but the Scotch song of ‘‘ John Anderson” was faultless, and 
the sweetness of her voice in the duet of ‘‘ Con Patzienza” was amusing in 
a very high degree. Signor de Begenis, who sang the other voice of that 
duet, seemed to do so con amone, and the who'e was deservedly encored, 
as was also the “jai de l’argrst” of the Sig. It were idle to praise M. 
Bochsa, for his performance on the harp; in fact, we do not know ope 
who can at all approach him on that very imperfect instrument ; but we 
did not greatly like the six harps ; there was too much of the Piet and 
too little combination of different qualities of sound. 


Mrs. Bishop’s above described, and was chiefly filled in the audience part 
by personal friends. We do not think this lady will do, and would advise 
her not to give another. . 


Messrs. Herz and Sivori’s Concert.—On Wednesday evening this took 
place at the Tabernacle, and they were assisted vocally by Mons. Fleury 
Jolly, M. Dubrueif ahd the Club of German Choralists. The house was 
literally a cram of people, and the entertainments of the evening were ex- 
jceedingly geod on the whole. It is impossible to overrate the praise that 
was due to M. Sivori, who was encored by acclamstion, particularly in the 
** Carnival of Venice,” which he was actually compelled to repeat. He is 
entirely the most tascinating player on the violin of the musical day, and 
his modest demeanour even adds to his troep of admirers. The Choralists 
were likewise very effective, and the novelty of their singing was very 
pleasing. We regret that positive and strong praise must here cease with 
us. M. Herz played prettily, and that word expresses our ideas of him 
fully, for, though he ran up and down the keys easily, yet ali was poor, 
and we could not but feel reminded of the playing a few years ago, in this 
city, by Mons. Le Baron de Fleur. It told nothing. It was showy, but 
did not find its way either by the charms of feeling or by that of astonish- 
ment, for certainly it was common-place. Madame Fleury Jolly is a good 
singer, and is a pleasing professor in front of an audience, but we regret 
that she chose the “ Cas Divu,” to be sung by her immediately after it 
had been wonderfully sung by Mrs. Bishop. It was like establishing a 
rivalry, and she is not by any means a rival,to the cantatrice who sung on 
Monday night. But her compass is not large, and she had some little diffi- 
culty in getting out her upper notes, neither were her rapid passages very 
neatly executed. M. Dubreuil is a good barytone, but he knows what he 
is about better than he can execute his business. His voice is not clear. 
The bill said, ** An original feature of this Concert will be that all the ac- 
companiments will be played by the Grand Orchestra.” In is some years 
since we heard the performances in Europe, but it used to be a matter of 
usage always to have a full orchester, and the accompaniments played by 


instrument, even if it'be the accompaniment of Bochsa himself. The or 
jchestra was, nevertheless, very effectual, under Rapetti. 


open to the public {ree of expense, must necessarily have the tendency to pro- — 
mote a feeling for Art, and its good fruits will soon be perceptible in every walk — 


The Spirit of '76.— When this painting first was seen in New York, we gave 


throughout ; they are true enough to be pronounced conon, although hyper- | 


Miss Hansen's Concert at ihe Tabernacle.—This was the night after 


them ; nor can we, to say truth, much like to hear only the tinkling of aa - 
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Philharmonic Society.—We have great pleasure in calling the notice 
of our readers to the advertisement of this truly invaluable association, 
which will be found in another part of our journal. The Philharmonic 
was and is firm and incessant in its noble purpose,—that of forwarding 
the course of music, and increasing and purifying the taste thereon. A 
purpose of the kind must be slow in its operations, but steadfastly ad- 
hered in, as in the case of the Philharmonic Society, it is seen to be tri- 
umphant in the end; and now we see that the members already perceive 
the good effects of their endeavours. Whenever we have more to commu- 
nicate aa to their movements during the present season, we shall not fail 
to do so. 


A report is in circulation that Mrs. Bishop has made an excellent selec- 
tion of operatic strength. We have no means of ascertaining whether 
such is the fact, but if she has done so substantially as the report says, 
she will probably be very successful in her undertaking, provided also 
Mr. Bochsa be her musical director, for there is no living man better 
qualified to the task than he is. Should the account we have heard be 
confirmed, we will immediately give the particulars, as far as shall come 
to our knowledge. 

It is also said that the Havana Operatic force is about to give a week at 
the Broadway Theatre in the course of this present month. The sound 
is very good at this house, and opera will go off to great advantage at that 
theatre. 


Che Drama. 


Parx TuHeatre.—Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Davenport have finished their 
engagement here, and are about to perform in England. We are some- 
what sorry for this, and chiefly on account of the lady, who will not suc- 
ceed there, She is at the very top of her powers, and they will not bear 
to be criticised by strangers. Neither will her plays stand the ordeal there. 
On these points we at present say no more. Mr. Davenport may succeed 
to a certain extent, but he must cardfully watch his enunciation of certain 
provincial dialect which is his too truly. 

The English Opera engagements began this week, and we are doubtful 
of the success of them. We are too well aware that Manvers wants stami- 
na; and we recollect many years back of hearing Signor Giubelei sing in 
England; he was then rather flat as a singer, but had good judgment and 
skiil. We heard (forwe were not present) there it did not take well on the 
first night, and that the singers were not what was hoped of them; and the 
second night we attended, when we wished that-the artists, both for their 
own sakes and that of the opera, had fairly resolved not to perform this 
week, for Manvers was too weak tosing the whole of the Fernando; Miss 
Briente had so bad a cold that she could hardly be heard at all,and Giubelei 
was the only vocalist who was able to go through. Giubelei calls himself 
a Basso cantante, but he is almost a second tenor,and has hardly the quali- 
ties of a barytone ; but he sings with good taste, and has none of that flat- 
ness which we observed of him some years ago, There is some pretty 
composition in the opera, which is by Donizetti, but the management, the 
singers, every sake, requires that there be a cessation of this party until 
they can render the utmost justice in their powes to the opera, the Trea- 
sury, the public, themselves, the science of music, and indeed on innume- 
rable accounts, which their indisposition may render their attempts at per- 
sonation but nugatory. 

There is good scenery in this piece, but we could not sit and attend to 
more than two acts of the opera. 

Since writing the foregoing, we find that the new Opera of the ‘* Favor- 
ite” is a failure, and is withdrawn, and that the newly constructed troupe 
of Mrs. Bishop is about to appear at this house. This is by far the most 
politic measure which has been concluded on here. Mr. Bochsa is to be 
the musical director. 

Broapway THEATRE.—If this house can go on the way it has begun, 
it is in a fair way of doing a capital business. The ‘* Lady of Lyons” has 
been produced here, in a manner that is every way worthy of the preten-| 
sions set forth by the establishment, and we left the theatre much gratified 
by the mode in which the piece was performed. The principal male cha- 
racter is Claude Melnotte, which was well sustained by George Vanden- 
hoff, of whom it may be said, that he is not only an actor of good feeling, 
much taste, and considerable experience, but also a better scholar than the 
greater portion of professed actors, He gave all the incidents which it is 

just to make prominent, in an excellent manner, and what is far from com- 
mon, his pronunciation of words is correct, and he is what he has profess- 
ed, philotogical. The Pauline of Miss Wallack was given with much pro- 
priety and force; she has gained much, very mach—strength, possession 
of the stage, action, she shows more passion than the Pauline we have 
been used to, here, and was altogether a very attractive, clever, and goud 


of the character. Shaw is too much of the noodle in his Glaveis, and 
such is too commonly the mode of performing the part,and Fredericks was 
a falsely declamatory gentleman in the Beaussum ; but when the whole is 
considered, this popular play is given at the Broadway better than we have 
hitherto seen it elsewhere, and we may now say that at this establishment 
they are well breathed in harness, and by careful management may become 
: house of example and authority. They are doing much here to restore 
the public taste. ’ 

Mitchell’s Olympic.—The restless manager has produced here “ The Nigh t 
Dancers,” which we perceive is a favourite in the ballet of ‘‘ Giselle,” but we 
have not yet seen it, consequently ean say no more yet on it than that it has 
been brought out. 

Bowery Theatre—The audiences are crowded here every night to see 
“‘ Monterey,” and the representation of the general favourite TayLor. 
Chatham Theatre.—This house is doing a good business, with Mr. Wal- 
cot and Miss Clarke. 

Signor Blitz continues at the Society Library, giving exhibitions of Ma- 
gic and Ventriloquism. 

The Ethiopian Minstrels are drawing crowded houses at Palmo’s. 


Literary Notices. 


The Favourite ; New Yqrk, Berford & Co.—This is a translation from 
the Italian of the opera, the music is that of Donizetti, and this work is in- 
corporated in that series of the drama which the publishers are bringing 
out so well. The opera deserves to be a favorite with the public, and we 
dare say the copies will be in much demand. 

The Jacobite ; New York, Berford & Co.—This comic drama is in full 
career at the Olympic, and it well deserves a placeinthe ‘* Minor Drama,” 
where it is adopted, Planche, who is the author, well understands the 
kind of work which is here presented. 

Chambers’ Miscellany, Nos. 3 and 4; New York, Berford & Co.—Anay- 
thing with the name of Chambers to it is welcome in this literary world, 
but this work really contains much good reading, as well as “useful and 
entertaining knowledge.” It is also cheap, well got up, and very neat, a 
montily part contains about 200 pages, and for 25 cents. If literature 
couid be too cheap this would be an instance. 

The Playmate, No. 2; New York, Berford & Co.—This is following in 
the steps of Chambers, and is truly training the young idea, more particu- 
larly in good taste ; for in this little work there are both good and plea- 
sure’s solution. 

Life of Henry IV. of France, by G. P. R. James; New York, Harpe, 
& Brothers.—This, from the pen of one who is essentially a novelist, is a 
clever and even learned piece of Biography. It is not only well done, but 
has also a romantic air about the style, in fact, the whole life of Henri 
Quatre is exceedingly romantic, and when it becomes the task cf a man 
whose general avocations are of a romantic order, we cav hardly wonder. 
But the critics speak of the work well. We give in our present number a 
considerable portion of the criticism which Blackwood publishes on this 
head, and we feel convinced that that journal does justice both to the book 
and its writer. 

The Works of Henry Mackenzie, Part 2: New York.—The edition of 
these works will be complete in three parts, and an excellent and cheap 
edition it will be, ot highly esteemed writing to any one’s collection. 
Doggett’s Railroad, &c., Guide; New ‘ork.—Doggett, the publisher, 
has calculated, and we*think rightly, upon a very large sale of this, or he 
never could have been able to put it so cheap, considering the quantity of 
information, so useful, so careful, and so orderly as he has put into it. In 
the present days of business, when all the world is scampering over the 
face of the earth, it is impossible to exaggerate the utility of this book. It 
has a good map of the Rail Roads in the United States, the distances, ex- 
penses, &c., and does the owner high credit, and the public immense ser- 
vice. 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


The St. George’s Cricket Club are preparing as usual to finish their season 
by having a day’s play for the benefit of the veteran player, Samuel Waight. 
[t does them credit, and it does Wright himself credit, to have such a wind 
up ; and the latter deserves it, because he is one of the most honest and straight- 
forward and least tricky players we have ever met with, whose sole employ. 
ment is that of practising the exercise. He has been many years connected 
with the Club, and has now as ever the respect of those who know him. It 
is usual on the occasion we now notice to bring a good meeting of the Club, 
and they (and indeed any one else) may give their modicum for the purpose, 
and it is customary not to give less than a dollar each, which Wright most 
richly deserves. We hope this time will be better for him than ever, and shall 


actress. Mrs. Watts was the personation of the author of Claude, and in 
that she, as she is always, was easy and very chaste in style. Mrs. Win- 
tanly has a tendency rather to overdo than leave deficient; we had some 
idea of that in her Candour, of ‘* The School for Scandal,” and were even 
confirmed in our notion by her manner of playing Mdme. Deschappelles, 
but she reads correctly, and in a spirited manner, for all that. We did not 
expect so good a Col. Dumas iu Barrett as we found, for he was not only a 
soldier, bold, abrupt, and sufficiently courteous, but he was also well occu- 
pied throughout in his bye-play; the want of the last is too much the fault 
of actors, who think more of their dialogue than of the general support 


give it publicity as soon as we know the day to be fixed. 

We are just now informed that the grand match above alluded to, in favor of 
Sam Wright, will take place on the St. George’s Ground, at the Red House, 
on Wednesday next the 13th inst. ; wickets to be pitched as soon as possible 
in the morning. ’ 


HAMILTON ws. GUELPH. 
On Monday last, according to previous arrangement, au Eleven of the 
Hamilton Cricket Club left for Guelph, to play the Club of that Town the 
first game of a home and home match; and we have again the pleasing task 
of recording another victory obtained by our players.©Tuesday, the day 
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named, opened with a cold keen wind, which threatened every moment 


to bring down rain, and like the morning, dismal were the thoughts of | 


those who anticipated another passage over the *‘ corduroys” without en- 


joying their favorite game:—fortune was however kind, and about half | 


past ten the sun burst its bonds, and shed a warmth and brightness o’er the 
scene; the ground of the Guelph Club is very picturesquely situated, and 
were it a little larger, might be ranked amongst the best in the Province, 
as regards situation and beauty of scenery—nor on this occasion was its ef. 


fect lessened by the groups of happy female faces that clustered on the brow 


of the hill overhanging the ground. 


. The wickets were pitched at eleven, and the Hamilton Club having won 


the toss, put their opponents to the bat;—W. Thomson and Buckland bat- 
ting against the bowling of G. Sharpe and Hamilton. 
as usual, bowled well, and sent the first four men to their tent, making on- 
ly four, which were obtained by W. Thomson ; J. Wilson and E. Thomson 


then went in, and seemed determined to remain there, for an hour passed) 


and still there they were, and not idle in the mean time, for at last when 
Bull at leg caught Thomson, and Hamilton had found Wilson’s “timbers,” 
they had scored 18 each, made in fine steady style;—Messrs. King and 
Salter then succeeded, and the former gentleman after making 6 was’bowled 
by a fine ball from G. Sharpe,—Hogg then put in an appearance, but hav- 
ing given a chance to point, was caught by Sadlier at that place—Howard 
the next man, was bowled by Sharp for one, and Murton, his successor, 
was disposed of by Hamilton for a like number, leaving Salter to bring his 
bat out witha score of 9 attached to his name, the byes and wides amount. 
ing to 6, made the Innings 63. . 


Without delay the Hamilton Eleven commenced their Innings by send- 


ing to the wicket Messrs. Beasley and Gillesby, the former of whom was 
dismissed for having his leg before the wicket, making two runs off Hogy’s 
bowling—bis place was then filled by Mr. Stewart, who, after adding 4 to 
the score, lost his wicket by a ball from W. Thomson; Mr. Gillesby was 
also dismissed by a ball from Hogg, after making five runs; whereupon 


These gentlemen, 


HAMILTON CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
'S. Beasley, b. Hogge, leg before 


wicket eee ee ee 2 
H. Stuart, b. William Thom- 

SON 4 
C. A. Sadlier, leg b. w.; b. Thom- 
| BON 14 NOE OU. 5 
IC. Hale, b. 0 


|G. Shorpe, b. W. Thomson..... 26 
J. Hamilton, leg b. w.. b. E. 

19 
\James Sharp, b. Thomson..... 1 
'D. Crooks, c. King, b. W. Thom- 

eee eee eee eee eee 2 
H. B. Bull, b. E. Thomson..... 1 
Crickmore, not Out 

1 


2 


NOt OUt ... 


Total ee eee eee eee ll 
ton Gazette. 


| 


TORONTO AND DARLINGTON. 

| In the last issue we gave a hasty and slight account of the Cricket Match 
j at Darlington, on Tuesday last, which resulted in favor of the Darlington 
| Club by thirty runs; and to-day we publish the score as follows :— 

i] TORONTO CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS. 


SECOND INNINGS. 


Helliwell, run out 1b, Sutton coos 
Messrs. Sadlier and Hale were sent in to supply their places, bearing with > 0 
them the hopes of their companions for a lege latter qeutle Buttes do. 
man, however, soon lost his wickets, Mr. Hogg having found them eut!| Tully, c. Heale, b. b DEG ac 1 
allowing bien re ashe G Sharpe was then sent in to! Barber, b. 4 b. 6 
face Mr. Sadlier. These gentlemen held together well, adding to the score||Maddock, D. 2 1 
fast by twos and threes, when Sadlier was given out for leg before wicket, Parsous, b PEM adusscasevete 0 b. SOMO ceccoccocsctssameee 3 
having scored 14; Mr. Hamilton supplied the vacancy, and made some) Lord Malden, b. Odell ee eeeneee 0 b. errr 6 
ood play, scoring 19 runs—he also was given out for leg before wicket ; Sharpe, b. 4 run OUl 2 
Sharpe still making good steady play; Sharpe succeeded Hamilton,| Hutcheson, run 3 not 0 
and after adding 1 to the number of runs, was bowled by E. Thomson Barber, Mot 
Crooks came next, and after making 2 was caught by King, off of oneof W._ rie YOSreveccsevececersesces 2 
Thomson’s balls;—Buli then went in, when W. Thomson found the way Total ..cessccveceeesesees 24 a 
to G. Sharpe’s wicket, who had made a five, a four, a three, 3 twos and sin-|, Total sssecesssseeeeeeeeee 38 
gles, amounting to 26 runs ;—Crickmore then took the bat, when, after) DARLINGTON CLUB. 
scoring one, Bull lost his wicket by one of E. Thomson's twisters, leav || FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
ing Mr. Crickmore to carry bis bat out. This Innings, counting byes, wide! /T, C. Sutton, b. Parsons......., 3 b. Parsons, c 3 
balls, and no balls, amounted to 97, which led the Guelph Club by 34)\J. Bailey, run out.........+0+++ 20 b. Helliwell ....ccsccecceeeeee 10 
The 2nd Innings of the Guelph Club, commenced by J. Wilson and E.| J. H. Holmes, b. Helliweil..... O a. Basber .cccccscscocucccscce | 
Thompson taking the bats. The former, having made one run, was bowl-!|William Morshead, c. Hitchman, 
ed out by G. Sharpe, who id the same to his successor, W. Thomson, b. Helliwell.....,...+....+. 0 c. Helliwell, b Parsons........ 0 
before he had made a run, caving two wickets down for three runs, E.) M. Odell, c. Maddock, b. Helli- 
Thomson having in the mean time made atwo hit. J. Wilson thenjoin-| well .......ccceccecccecsces 3 Db. ParsomSeccccecccceccrceseee 1 
ed his former companion, when they began to score ones and twos in good) T, Shaw, c. Parsons, b. Heili- 
style, and determined to beat, if possible, their former score, but E. Thom-|, well 5 1. b. wc. Helliwell 5 
son, having made seven, blocked a bal! towards point, when Sadlier sprang) J. Stephens, b. Helliwell....... 8 b. ParsomSs.cceeeeeeeeeeeeseee 0 
forward and caught it in good style ebout six inches from the ground: J. Heal, b. Parsons .....se.e2. 3 MOL OULsccsccsececcseseesseees O 
Salter came next, but Sharpe found his wicket after he had scored two :||S. Wilmot, b. Maddock, c. Heilii- , a 
—Buckland followed, but having added one to the score, was bowled out well ¢. Helliwell, b. Parsons.... 3 
b Gillesby :—his place was supplied by King, who, having made two sin- D. Fisher, not b. Parsons 0 
gles, was caught at long field by Beasley. J. Wilson, who had all this Bye8 ccccccvcccccssseseces 4 BY€S cevccceeecseeeeecerss 4 
time been making ones and twos, at last lost his wicket, by Sharpe tak- eee Dale can hotsindeecteate! 6 Wide balis...ccccsecsseses 4 
ing his bails off in beautiful style, but not belore he had made 17 runs off of =e a 


excellent bowling ; Coulson and Hogg then came in, when the latter was 
dismissed by one of Gillesby’s balls taking his wicket, before he had made 
arun. Maurton succeeded, but lost his companion for four runs, having 
been caught by Crickmore at cover point. The last man, Howard, then 
came, but lost his wicket by a full pitch from Gillesby, without scoring 
The total of this Innings emounted ro 44 runs, including byes and wide 
balls, leaving the Hamiltonians only eleven to beat. 

After a few minutes the 2nd Innings of the Hamilton Club commenced 
by Gillesby and Bull taking the bate; E. and W. Thomson bowling, who 
were determined to take as many wickets as possible before the game end- 
ed. E. Thomson having found Gillesby’s wicket, before any runs were 
made, Sadlier took his place, when he and Bull made up the runs want- 
ing, thus winning with nine wickets to go down. A ‘ / 

After the game was over, the Guelph Club entertained their Hamilton 
friends at Thorpe’s Hotel, the host having provided all thinge secessary for 
a Cricketer’s dinner ; the toast and sung went merrily round, and the Ha- 
milton Club returned home next day highly delighted with the hospitable 
reception they had received, as well as with the success which had crown 
ed their efforts. 

The return game is to be played on the Hamilton Ground on Thursday 


next. 
The following is the score :— 


GUELPH CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
William Thomson, b Hamil- 
TOM 
E. Buckland, b. Hamilton...... 0 
William Coulson, b. Sharpe.... 0 
John Wilson, by Hamilton...eee 0 
8 

1 


. Crickmore, b. Sharpe......+- 
Sharpe, 
1 


James Wilson, b. Hamilton..... 1 
Edward Thomson, c. Bull, b. 


Sharpe c. Sadlier, b. 7 
William King, b. G. Sharpe .... c. Beasley, b 2? 
Salter, not out b. Sharpe... 
Hogge, c. Sadlier, bs Sharpe.... b 
Howard, b. b. 


Murton, b. 
OS 


ide Balls 


VOB 


4 
8 
9 
0 
1 
1 
2 Wide Balis 
3 


Toronto Herald. 


HAMILTON vs. GUELPH. 

The return match between the Guelph and Hamilton Clubs was played 
on the Ground in this City on Thursday and Friday last. The Hamilton 
‘Club having gained the choice of Innings, the Guelph gentlemen commenc- 
ed the game by John Wilson and J. Coulson taking the bat, both of whom 
‘were bowled out by J. Hamilton, without a run: Edward Thomson and 
|Barber having taken their places, the former, after scoring twelve runs, was 
jcaught by Sedlier; Buckia:.d toliowed, whose bails quickly flew toa Sharp 
ball; W. Thomson, after making ten runs, was bowled by Gillesby ; James 
Wilson then scored 12, and feli to the same bowler; King then took the 
‘oat, and Barber, alter scoring 24, was bowled by Sharpe ; Hogge followed 
—King having been caught at long field by Gillesby, Murton took his 
place; soon afier Hogge was run out alter scoring 14, and Murton having 
‘scored 9, was caught by H. Stuart, leaving Lynch, who had succeeded 
‘Hogge, to teke his bat out with 9 rans. The byes were 3—wide balls 2. 
There were 259 balls delivered, and the score gained 95. 

After a hurried lunch, Beasley and Gillesby commenced the Hamilton In- 
nings, the latter was caught at the leg by Hogge, and the former run out 
without a score; Sadlier and H. Stewart then came to the wickets, the lat- 
ter, atter hitting a 5 and a 2, was bowled out by W. Thomson; Jos. Ha- 
milton, who supplied the vacancy, after scoring 7 was caught by Wm. 
Thomson at long field off; Geo. Sharpe took his place, when shortly after 
\Sadlier, having made 24, was caught out by Hogye at leg: C. Hale then 
jcame in, and Sharp having scored 13 was caughtby Wm. Thomson, C. 
\Hale scoring 7, was given out leg before wicket ; Crooks was caught by. W. 
\thomson, without adding to the score ; Bull and Sharp were then lef’, 
the latter having scored 14, was bowled by W. Thomson, his place hav- 
ing been taken by C. Hamilton, who was caught by Jas. Wilson, after scor- 
ing 6; Bull taking his bat out, having scored 24, Byes 15—wide 1—no 
‘ball 1. 185 balls were delivered, and the score gained 119, leading their 


‘2 opponents by 24 rune. 


The day getting late before the Guelph Club commenced their 2d innings, 


0 it Was agreed thet the game should be stopped at sun-down, and renewed 


morning-—but before they were called off the Guelph players 


5 had lost five wickets for 23 ruos, 
2); 


— Roach’s Hote when the worthy host, in his usual style, now so justly ce- 
Total 44) lebrated, fu 


in the evenivg the Hamilton Club entertained their Guelph friends at 
"a bounteous and cheering repast, which was done am- 
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ple justice to, Toast and Song went merrily round, and all seemed to en- 
joy themselves in trve Cricketer’s style, 

At ten o’clock on Friday morning the game wasresumed. Mr. Barber, 
who had kept his wicket the previous evening, and Mr. J. Wilson taking 
the bats, but fortune frowned, and thelast man was bowled out, leaving the 
score at 50, which only left the Hamilton Club 26 runs to beat. 

The bats were then taken by Messrs. J. Hamilton and Sadlier, but the 


former was bowled out by W. Thomson without scoring. Bull took his) 


place, when he and Sadlier ran out the Game before they could be parted. 
The following is the score :— Hat 
GUELPH. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
John Wilson, b. Hamilton 0 0 
J. Colson, b, Hamilton......... © c.J. Hamilton, b G. Sharpe.... a 
E. Thomson, c. Sadlier_ b. 

12 b. 3) 
G. A. Barber, b. Sharpe.......- 24. b, 12 
William Thomson, b. Gillesby do, 
Jamés Wilson, b, Gillesby...... 12 PUM OE... 
King, c. c. G. Sharpe, b. Gillesby....... 
Hogge, TUD 14 b. 
Murton, c. Stuart, b. Sharp..... 9 Db, Gillesby....ccccccsecsencece 
Lynch, not OUP TOD 


Wide Balls... 2 Wide 
en 


HAMILTON CLUB. 


FIRST INNINGS. . 
Gillesby, c. Hogge, b. W. Thom- 
BOW 
Sadlier, c. Hogge, b. Bucklend.. 24 not Ll 
Stuart, b. W. 
J. Hamilton,.c..W. .Tbomsen, b. 
Buckland. 7 
G. Sharp, do........ do... 13 
Hale, | «wv... b, 7 
Crooks, Ww. -Thompsen. O 
J Sharpe, b,. W. Thompson.... 14 
C. -Hamilton, c. J. Wilson, b. 
6 
No Ball 


SECOND INNINGS. 


Total 25 


119 
Hamilton Gazette. 


Queen Victoriaand Espartero.—Ten or twelve days sit.ce Espartero made 
up ‘is mind to qu England in consequence of his reduced means, which 
rendeyed his tak ng up | is residence in a cheaper country.a.matter of ne- 
cessity This intention having come to the knowledge of some of his Eng- 
lisn fiends, they at once came torward with. offers of assistance, to enable 
him to re majo in, Londen, but which were decline. by him. Amowgst these 
friends was Lord Palmerston,.whose offers were made, not as a minister, bat 
asa private friend. Her Majesty’s attention was also subsequently directed 
this tact, The resul: was, that a yearly pension. of 2 000/. was proposed to be 
conferred on the. D uke of Victory, to enable him to reside in a country where 
he bas met.with so.much. respect and attention, until. such. time as he should 
be perinit Led to return tohis country without being subjected to the degrading 
co .ditious .ttempted tobe imposed upon him. his, also, was most respect 
fully deeline d-by him, and from the most honerab le motives. - In theo fficial 
letter communicatin g the gracious intentions of the Queen, it is said these 
words occur :— 
‘« Her Majesiy Queen Victoria and her Majes ty’s government, animated by 
sentiments of the most lively friendship. towarde tho Queen Isabeila IT, 


would see, with the deepest regret, the first and the most distinguished ot}, 


her Catholic Majesty’s servants obliged to abandon England, otherwise 
than to return to his native country with all the honour and dignity be- 
coming him, and which are his due.” ; 4 2 

The feeling of gratitude that this has awakened in the hearts of the Li 


beral party in Madrid, it would be difficult to give a just idea of. aed 


The French Army before the Revolution — Ia order to appreciate 
properly the words institution of the army, we should know, that in the 
budget of that time, the officers were reckoned at forty-six millions [of 
francs] and the soldiers at forty-four. We should know that Jourdan, Jou- 
bert, and Kleber, who had served at first, quitted the military profession, as 
a desperate career—a surt of no thoroughtare. Augereau was was an un- 
der officer in the infantry, Hoche a sergeant in the French guards, and 
Marceau a common soldier ; those noble-hearted and aspiring youths were 
fixed in this low condition for ever. Hoche, who was twenty-one years of 
age, nevertheless completed his own education, as if about to be a general- 
in-chiet; he devored everything. literature, politics, and even philosophy ; 
must We add, that this great man, in order to purchase a few books, used 
to embroider officers’. waist coats, and sell them in a coffee-house. The 
trifling pay of a soldier was, under one pretence or atother, aborbed by 
deductions, whica the officers squandered away among 


TO PRIVATE FAMILIES, NOT KEEPING HOUSE. 
ADIES and Gentlemen are respectfully informed that the premises ,No, 137 Hudson St.- 
o posite St. John’s Park, have recently been much enlarged and improved, and are well 
adapted Tor the conVenience and comfort of married parties who do not chose to keep house, 
and to ladies or gentlemes who prefer a private abode to « hote! or ay indi: 


ing house. An unremitting desire is manifested to rendet the situation a Aome to the iamates i 
whe can, at their pleasure, either be generally in their Owy spacious apariznents, 0 mingle to-! 
gether in the well-arranged public sitting rooms, in which there is constantly going on the, 


| COS 


riminate heard-| 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 

Ship Fever, Dysentery, etc., etc.—May not all sickness be a deficiency of some vital princi 
ciple of the dlood? Or, may not certain conditions be necessary to enable the blood to be- 
come the recipient of oxygen, so that its discarbonizing power shall be sustained in full vigor? 
Itis probably the want of these influgnces may be the occasion of ‘‘ Ship Fever,” and all fe- 
vers of the Typhoid character ; and of Cholera Morbus and Dysentery diseases generally. In 


fact it may be only modifications of these same influences, which occasion all other diseases 3 
jshowing the great probability of the unity of disease. The people should think of these 
things. 

In “ Ship Fever” the pulse ranges from 45 to 56 beats in a minute, and sometimes lower 
pus 3 in such a state of the circulation, there must be constantly accumulating those particles 
jwhich are analogous to those found in the dead body. And in all cases where the circalation 
jis impeded, or where from any ceyse the blood is prevented from throwing off. the usual 
quantity of carbon, we find that a Dysenteric stage supervenes, the bowels in these cases en- 
\deavoring to do the work of the lungs. Instead of astringents, nature should be assisted in 
endeavours to cleanse the system, and the blood, of these retained impurities. And unless 
this course is followed, there is no other condition for the body but death. It is in ei:eum- 
jstances like these, that the “ Brandieth Pills” are so important ; because of their Vitalizing 
[qualities ; because of their purifying powers ; because, while they cleanse the system, they 
jimpart life ; because they go at once to the seat of the disease and produce just the kind of 
jaction the body wants to strengthen and to save. 

It may not be unwise to go into an inquiry respecting the originating causes of these con 

\tagious maladies. During the putrefaction of animal and vegetable bqgies, certain substances 
lare generated which act as deadly poisons to man 3 especially to the Caucasian, or white- 
skinned family of mankind. The exhalation or vapors from swamps, from grave-yards, and 
jfrom all pvtrefactive material, and from large congregations of living beings confined in a 
‘small space for a considerable period, are known to hold in solution sulphuretted hydrogen. 
This gas is so deadly in its nature that one part only to five hundred parts cf atmosphericair, 
is destructive, ts instant death, toa white man. And herein is, pe:haps, the reason of the 
great mortality to the white-skinned 1ace on the shores of Africa. The time may not be 
jdistant, however, when an antidote may be used imthe shape of Brandreth’s Pills, aud’an out~ 
ward application to the skin, which shall render the absorption less, nearer to what it is in 
the negro, which shall make those shores no more fatal than our own prairies to the pioneer 
ofthe West. Three or four hundred men are congregated in the hold of a ship, where thirty 
or forty ouly ought to be. The first effect is a want of vitality in the air ; the second effect 
and a cousequence of the first is, that exhalations arise from these now diseased human be- 
ings, which is charged with, say one part of sulpburetted hydrogen gas in two thousand parts 
of atmospheric air. The third result is a consequence of the two first ; it is low fever, in 
those whose vital powers are weakest, and the causes continuing, the fever puts on a more 
{decided typhoid character, until the peculiar symptoms seen in Camp, in Gaol and Ship Fe- 
vers, are fully established. 

To prevent this disease on board ship, there must be less people congregated together ; and 
greater care must be had to ensure ¢cleanliness and thorough ventilation. Chloride of lime 
should be provided by the ship owners, Which sheuld be sprinkled about the hold daily. 

Particular Symptoms of Ship Fever.—Lowness of spirits, foreboding of some calamity ; 
pain in the small of the back ; painin the head ; vertigo, and occasional vomiting ; heavy 
pain on the right side extending upward to the nipple ; che skin hot and dry ; belly bound ; 
stools, if any, dark color ; tongue furred, sometimes mahogany colored ; teeth covered with 
sordes ; great thirst ; pulse from 40 to 565. These symptoms are the same as in Typhus Fe- 
ver, except that the pulse in the latter is sometimes as high as 120 beats a minute in the first 
stage. 

The Cure.—So soon as any of the above aperenint show themselves. immediately take four 
or six of Brandveth’s Pills; they must be taken every few hours until they purge reely, and 
afterwards Once or twice a day till the stools are of a natural color and odour, and the tongue 
clean. The pulse will be raised by this course and the strength improved. The same direc- 
tions are applicable to dysentery, whether alone or a consequence of Ship Fever. In all dy- 
senteric cases, or where the bowels are much affected, let gum water be dr. nk often. In this 
complaint, and in Ship Fever, and in all diseases in which Brandreth’s Pills are used as the 
medicine, drink boueset, balm, catnip, or sage teas. These may be drank cold or hot. Cold 
always when preferred. Toast and water is also very good. It is important, however, that 
some of the above teas be drank. 

In cholera morbus and dysentery, or cholic, when there is great pain of the bewels, take 
two or three pills every few minutes with pepperment water, mint tea, or even brandy, until 
an operation is evidently procared from the pills ; afterward the pain will soon modesate, 
in a few hours, so great a change for the better will have taken place, as to be the occasion r 
creat cause of thankfulness. The pills should be taken afterward every night fora few nights, 
say th ee o1 four going to bed, until health is fully restored. : . 

A P+ evention for ali Contagious Diseases is found in Brandreth’s Pills. For this purpose 


that out of the system on which the very mivera of the contagion fixes itself. The bowels 
ind blood are thas kept pure ; Brandreth’s Pills are truly the safety valve of Disease. 

free ef Gherae Vegetable Pargation,” a pamphiet of 18 pages, is given to all who will 
call for it, free of Charge, at Dr. Brandiseth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, New York, 
where the Pills are sold at 25 cents per box, with fnll directions. Also, at 274 Bowery, 241 
Hudson st., N. ¥.; Mrs. Booth, 5 Market stueet, Brooklyn ; 45 Atlantic street, South Brook- 
‘yn ; Jamas Wilson, Jersey City ; J. S. Kenyon, Harlem ; E. Wisner, corner Broad and Com- 
merce streets, Newark ; J. F, Randolph, New Brunswick. N.J. 
duly authorised Agents. 
Be careful of counterfeit Pills. All »ersons should be careful to purchase at Dr. Bran- 


dreth’s office, or of the regular appointed agents. They would thus ensure themselves the 
genuine article, otherwise they may get a counterfeit, as a new one has recently been offered 
in this city [Aug. 21 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
SIXTH SEASON 


this Society, that the subscription books for the four Conc rts are now open, and that no 
paius will be spared to render the performanees of this season of the highest order. 

Persons wishing to become associate members—vwho have the privilege of attending re- 
hearsals and Coifeerts of the Society—can send in their names at any time. 
Terms $5 perannum in advance. Subscriptions $10, payable on ch 
for the first Concert, entitling the subscriber to three admissions to each « f the four Concerts, 
with the privilege of purchasing two extra admissions to each Concert at $1,50 per ticket, re- 
ceived at the music store of Scharfenberg & Luis, by the Secretary, or any of the members of 
the Society. {o. J. L. ENSIGN, See’y, 11 Leroy Place. 


CARD. 

RS.. BAILEY, having returned from Baltimore to. reside.in New York, begsto announce 
that she is prepared to unc ertake the instruction of Papils in Vocal Music. 

Card of of address, &c., at the Mu ic Stores. [02-1m* 


MANAGER WANTED, 


None need apply but with the following essentials. Good recommen- 


riculvure, activity and energy in 


dations, a practical familiarity with modern principles of 
at, horse to ride, and support from plantation supplies, such as flour, meat, meal, ete. An 


intelligent Scotch farmer, with small family, preferable, Apply to the Editor of the Culti- 
vator, oF t0 ‘ Hi. K. BURGWYN, Halifax, N.C. 


Sept. 25—1m*® 
EDUCATION. 


tastefal amusements of the time and fashion, and, in the event of -auy party wishing to be ve-; 
tired, there is a good assortmentof books in the house, and every pe-saa can, ia & ressonabie! 
degree, have their wishes eomplied with. A key of entrance tw 
leasure of the boarders, and the nearness to omnibus ani hacking cove 
Il more advantageous to those who wish to go either up or down town. 

references be-ex 


the Park walks is at the 


stl 


, it is very desizable te keep the os) “'shment 


h ieaders the plaee||* 


germs, apply ab 


EV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 22 East Fourteenth street, (between 
University Place and Fifth Avenue.) Circulars can be obtained at the School, or from 

©. Henry Edwards, at the office of the Nautilus Insurance Company, 29 Wali street.- 

TWO Private aie. from the ages of 14 to 18,-will be received into Mr. H.’s family. 


residence as above. GU ss 


they should be Used in doses sufficient to purge freely once or twice a week, They cleanse 


There is no surity that you get Brandreth’s Pills unless you purchase only of the. 


7 ca Committee of Management would respectfully inferm the public and the patrons of — 


e delivery of the tickets © 


5 ig TAKE CHARGE OF A WHEAT, CORN, AND CLOVER PLANTATION, in | 


forwarding the owner’s interests. Salary from $200 to $350, exclusive of a honse, one ser- | 
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WEST’S PATENT RANGES. 
HE Subscriber having made extensive improvements in his Ranges during the last year- 
now offers them to the public as the most complete in the market. Each Range having 
six holes for pots, &c , and two oveus, which cannot be surpassed by any brick oven in use, in| 
fact, they are partly composed of brick ; in front roasting can be carried on in the best man-| 
ner. The back of the range is fitted up with a water-back for heating water for baths, wash-| 
ng, &e., &c., aud, upon the whole, it is the most complete arrangement ever got up for cook- 


ng. 
Copper Boilers made under the subscribers personal superintendence, and finished with 
great care, will be warranted to be superior to boilers usually sold for such purposes. 
Utensils of all kinds, fer all patterns of ranges, constantly on hand, or mnde to order. 
Jy 10*.) WM. WEST, 133 Hudson St., New York. 


PRIVATE CLASSES IN FRENCH. 
A BASSET, PROFESSOR OF FRENCH AND LITERATURE, will organize his 
e Evening Classes in French on the 8th instant, cr thereabout, at his residence, 364 
Broadway, entrance in Fianklin st. His method of teaching will relieve the Pupi of two 
hours stady on each lesson. The cous ruction of the language compared with the English, 
will be given without studying rules, exceptions, notes, etc , ete. For farther particulars, 
on application, all will be explained. . 
The \iembe s of the Mechanics’ Institute will be received on the usual terms, by show- 
ing their certificate. 


A CLASS FOR LADIES IN THE AFTERNOON. 
Those who wish to join a Conversation Class, will find one already ‘ormed. 


599 


American. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
ILLIAMLAIRD, Florist, corner of Broadway and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
on hand, and for sale at mod prices, G plants ofall the most esteemed 
species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit and Or tal Trees, supplied at the lowestrates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
fully put up at all seasons. 

N. B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iu order Gardens, prune Grape, ke. Gen- 
tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeneis, and eners of character with places, by apply 

ing to Wm. Laird. Ap. dott. 


PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 


May 
PRESERVE YOUR HAIR 

wie you have it, it is too late after it has fallen off—(the advertisement of Emperie’s 

to the contrary notwithstanding.) The Medical Faculty recommend Camm’s Spanish 

Lustra] Hair Preservative as the best a:ticle yet known for that purpose. A. B. & D. Sands 


are the agents in New York. 
N. B.—None genuine without the name of T. W. CAMM blown in the bottle. 
[Jy 10-ly*. 


J. CONRAD, 
FIRST PREMIUM BOOT MAKER, 


N. B.—AN EVENING CLASS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 1s already formed treet and 
at 101 East Broadway, for those who live in that viciaity, at the residence of Dr. Breed. ra No. 56 Market S . No. 5 Aun Street, Y 
Sept. 4—6t June 19*-ly.] New York 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON 
** ASAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 


CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from sarplus premiam) of about $185,000. 
(Part of the Capital is invested in the United States ) 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanovei-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
Wall-st.)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan) 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward 


Habicht, Esq. 

. EDWARDT. RICHARDSON, Esq., General Accountant. | 
Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, ke. &c. ckusiand at the Chief Office. 

74 Wall-st, or fromeither of the Agents throughout the United States, and British North 


American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General t 
for the United States and B. N. A. — 


New York, Sept. 5th 1847. pt. 6 
SWIMMING BATH, DESBROSSES ST. ; CROTON BATH, ASTOR HOUSE; 
SWIMMING BATH, BATTERY. 

The above Baths are now open. Warm water isa healthful stimulant ; itat once makes clean, 
and strong, and those who use it will recognise its excellent influence in freedom from physi- 
cal weakness and mental depression. Physicians are unanimous in commending it as alike 
purifying and health-promoting ; and differing from their usual custom, as regards large doses, | 
not only prescribe these Warm and Cold Baths for their patients, but actually = a 


themselves. aly 17. 


LAP-WELDED BUILER FLUES. 
16 FEET LONG, AND FRoM | 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee. THOS. PROSSER, 
April. 28 Platt Street, N. Y. 


AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin 
cipe Segars in all thei: variety. (G- LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR oie, 
uly 7-ly. 


and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. 


THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 
OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 
Improvements made therein, Direccions and Instructions in the Practice and Play of th 
manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as to 
afford satisfactory recreation to smal] numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 
complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous Illustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams 
By Alex. D. Paterson. 
By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 
** Felix on the Bat.” 
N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co. 
Astor House, Broadway. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
| yes Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every descriptien of the above we 
known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of patent, Ma 
aum Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barre) Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine an 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (iMustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
one gross each. Tegether with an excelleut article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 


Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine- 
ness of point, ee ae to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 


of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers srs 
licited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st.o 
Oct. 3-tf. cor. of Gold 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 


WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 
RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND,a full assortment of 
articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale of 
retail prices, for cash :— 
Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and in great variety.* 


AMBROSIAL TOOTH PASTE. 
F% cleyning the Teeth and Gums, and communicating an agreeable odor to the 
Breath, this Ambrosial Paste, compound of orris and other fragrant ingredients, has 
been acknowledged far superior to any other dentifrice. Being compounded of astrin-, 
ent materials, it hardens the gums and makes them adhere more firmly to the teeth, 
eby assisting materially in preserving the latter from premature decay. The Paste) 
also combines anti-putrescent and detergent properties in. an eminent degree, and ite) 
frequent use is a sure means of keeping the breath and mouth in a sweet and meamay] 
condition. | 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist and Druggist, 273 Broadway, in 
the Granite Building, corner of Chamber street. [Sept. 18—3m* | 


ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 
puree are few bodily ailments more distressing in their nature than inflammation’ 

of the eyes, accompanied or succeeded by defective vision. Anything which can 
remove these evils must therefore be regarded as a boon, of which the value is not to 
be estimated in dollars and cents. The ROMAN EYE BALSAM, prepared by HENRY 
JCHNSON, is such a boon. Its merits have been tested by long experience, as thou- 
sands have derived unspeakable benefit from its application. Many patients, after suf- 
fering from inflammation for years, have been completely cured by using this delight- 
ful salve. The redness and watery humor have gradually disappeared trom their eye 
lids, and they have ultimately been enabled to read with pleasure the smallest print 
candle light. Price 25 cents a jar. with ample directions for use. 


Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, cor. Chamber-st. 
(Sept. 16—3m*) 


CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS. | 
GREEABLE to the taste and smell—never injuring the teeth, gums, or palate in 
any way,—but making no compromise with that “ awfal we = o’ humen gum.” 
the Tooth ache—this extraordinary sweat has the strongest claims to public no- 
tice. Although it has already been beneficial in thousands of instances, yet the pro-'| 
prietor is confident that thousands more are erece ye f suffering from igaorance of the 
reat remedy. Let ali good men, therefore, spread the joyful intelligence that the ce- 
brated Clove Anopyxe Darorscure the Tooth-ache, wuen earefully applied in one, 
ute! 
a red by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, in the granite building, 
cor Chamber street ; sold also by all respec:able druggists in the United States. Price 


26 cents. | 


P Solars, do. 
Bracket Solars, do. do. 
Solar Chandeliers, do. do., 2, 3 and 4 lights. 
Ai Cc do do 


Pp Pp Lamps ; Brackets 
Side, do. do 


Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3, and 4 lights. 
Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns’ 
Hall Lanternas—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 

THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 
Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 

JLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, 


Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. 


BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND EMBELLISHING THE HAIR, 
TANDS unrivalled ; and is now the only article used by those who value a good head of 
hair. It is alike efficacious in and dandruff ; and the beautifying 
lustre it gives to the hair, ensures its success at toilet of every lady of fashion. For fur- 
ther particulars open containing certificates from some of the most eminent physi- 
cians, &e., to be of his agents throughout the United States and Canada, among which 


are the following 

AGENTS.—E. Mason, Portland ; W. R. Preston, Portsmouth ; Carleton & Co., and J.C. 
Ayer, Lowell ; B. K. Bliss, Springfield ; D. Scott, Jr. & Co., Worcester; J. R.&C. Thorn. 
tou, and Dr. Cadwell, New Bedford ; R. J. Taylor. Newport, Mass. ; A. B. & D. Sands, 100 
Fulton St., 273 Broadway, and 77 East Broadway, N. ¥Y.; E. Trevett & Son, Poughkeepsie ; 
G Dexter, Albany ; Dr. Hiemstreet, Troy ; T. Hant, Auburn ; Wm. Pitken, Rochester ; G: 
H. Fish, Saratoga ; Tolman & Williams, Syracuse; L. Kelley, Geneva; E. 8. Barnum & 
Son, Utica; Wm. Coleman, Buffalo ; Seth G. Hance, Druggist, and William H. A. Myers, 
Hair Dresser, Baltimore, Md. ; J. W. Kneeland & Co., 127 Canal St., New Orleans, La ; and 
other places. 

GG A treatise on the Anatomy and Physiolog 
the same, &c., accompanies each je of *‘ the Hypevion.” 

WILLIAM BOGLE 


First Premium Ventilating and Gossamer Wig Maker, No. 228 Washington &t., Boston. 


May 


tairs. 
y#ly. 


of the Hair, with directions for preserving 


See that you be not cheated by unprincipled dealers with some worthless compound 
of their own make. Kxamine the wrappers on the vial, and buy such as have the sig- 
nature of HENRY JOHNSON. (Sept. 18—3m*} 


EXTRACTS FOR FLAVORING 
LANC MANGE, Jellies, Creams, Custards, Charlotte Russe, Puddings, Syrups, 
Sauces, &c., &c. Highly concentrated Extract of Vanilla, Lemon, Peach, Rose, 
Citron, Bitter Almond, and Orange. Also Rose Water, Peach and Orange Flower Wa-| 
ters for flavoring all kinds of Confections. Cooks and Confectioners have universally 
preferred these Extracts on account of their great strength and flavor 
*.* A teaspoonful is sufficient to flavor a quart. Put up in vials at 25 cents each. 


Prepared by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, (west side,) in the Gra 
nite Building, [Sept. 18—3m*) 


| 


GENUINE BEAR'S OIL. 

is well known that the brain is “the seat of thought, feeling, and consciousness,” 

to use the expression of an epee pu siologist ; and it is also an ascertained fac 
that extraordinary activity of the cranial organs affects very seriously the external co-, 
vering which nature designed for them—that graceful ornament, the hair. Very close) 
attention to business, or to any particular subject, therefore is frequently the cause of 
capillary weakness, and ultimately of baldness. In such cases the Genuine Bear’s Oit) 
is of value beyond ail price ; and yet the large bottles cost only 25 cents. Spurious imi | 
tations of this oil are generally of the worst are orgy being mostly composed of Sweet 
Oil, or some of the other vegetable oils; which, by their nature, unnatural to the 
growth of an animal substance so delicate asthe hair, clogs the ro without fertili- 
zing the roots, and leave the hair after their application more harsh and dry than it w 
before See, therefore, that you obtain reat Sear’s Oil, which you may always be ase 
sured of by purchasing only such as is perfumed and prepared for the toilet by HENRY) 
JOHNSON, (successor to A. B. Sands a Co.) Chemist and Drug, ist, 273 Broadway, in 


\A 


Jy 10-ly*.) 
> PIANOFORTE, SINGING, ETC. 
LADY eminently qualified, is desirous of teaching a few more "pupils on the PLAN 
. FORTE and in SINGING; also the GUITAR. Pupils coughs their own or ~ 
“oo Dae cee For particulars, apply at No. 147 Chambers street. 
ugust 


TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Albany, August 3d, 1847.— 

To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York : Sir—Notice is hereby given, 

that at the next general election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Mon- 
day of November next, the Cty bee are to be elected, to wit : 

STATE.— A Secretary of State, Comptroller, State Treasurer, Attorney General 
— aaa Surveyor, Three Canal Commissione:s, and Three Inspectors of 

risons. 

DISTRICT.—One Senator for the Third Senate District, consisting of the First, 8e- 
cond, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Wards of the City of New York ; One Feberves for 
the Fourth Senate District, coasisting of the Seventh, Tenth, Thirteenth and Seven- 
teenth Wards of the said city ; One Senator for the Fifth Senate District, consisting of 
the Eighth, Ninth and Fourteenth Wards of the said city ; and One Senator for the 
Sixth Senate District, consisting of the Eleventh, Twelfth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth and 
Eigkteenth Wards of the said city. 

COUNTY.—Also the following officers for the said City and County, to wit :—Six- 
teen Members pf Assembly a to be elected . each Assembly District. 
ours, respectfully . 8. BENTON, Becre of State. 
HERIFF’S OFFICE ust 


8 . New York, August 6th, 1847. 
The above is published pursuant to the notiee ofthe Secretary of onte, and the re- 
quirements of the Statute in such case made and provided. 


J.J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 


the Granite Building, cor, Chamber st. 
wit Every bottle of the genuine has the name of HENRY JOHNSON on the seal o 
(Sept. 188m") 


All the public mp pe in the county will publish the above once in each 

w ty then in bills for advertising the that 

ey ma i ore the of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised 
Stal, vel: 1., chap. 6, title 3, 3d, part Ist., page 140. (Aug. 14. 
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GEORGE CONRAD, 
BOOT MAKER, 
No. 27 Merchants’ Exchange, Hanover street, 
Sept. 18] New York. 


AMERICAN AND FRENCH SHIRT DEPOT. 
HE AMERICAN AND FRENCH SHIRT DEPOT, 59 NASSAU STREET, one door 
above Maiden Lane, where SHIRTS of eyery style are made to order, and which, foi 
elegance of ficand neatuess Of workmanship, cannot be excelled. And we are determined to 
merit the approbation of the public, by givmg them a supérior’ atticle at a reasonable price. 
A large assortment of ready made Shirts, Collars, and Bosomis always on hand. 
s13-3m] MRS. C. CLARKE, Manager. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 

EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples or Pustules 
on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm or Tetter, Scaid Head, Enlarge- 
ment and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stubborn Uleers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or 
Lumbego, and Ascites or Dropsy. Also, Chronic Constitutrunal Disorders. 

Tt value of this preparation is now widely known, aud pres day the field of its usefu) 

ness is extending. It is approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted t 
be the most powerlul and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
medical practice. It is not local in 1ts operation, but general, extending through the whole 
system. It neutralizes the poisonous elements in the blood, and restores a healthy toue to 

the organs which genérate tht fluid. sth i 
lt is put up in a highly concentrated form for convenience and portability, and when diluted 

according to the directions, each bottle will make six times the quantity, equal to one quart, 

and is then superior in medicinal value to the various preparations bea ring the name. 
New York, April 26, 1847, 

Messzs. Sands—Gentlemen -—Having long been afflicted with general debility, weakness, 
loss of appetite, &c., and receiving no benefit trom the variovs medies prescribed, conclad-) 
ed about three months since to make use of your Sarsaparilla, 1 now have the pleasure of 
informing you that its effeets have been attended with the happiest results in restoring my 
health, aud am induced to add my testimony to the many others you already possess of its 
merits, and to those desiring farther information, I will personally give the particulars of 
my case, and the effects of this inval uable medicine, by calling at 28 Bowery, New York. 

Yours, respectfully, JANET MeiNTOSH. 

This is to certify is known to me asa 

i d worthy o noe. NC 
Pastor of 2d Presbyterian Church, 

Still Castings. proot efficacy in a severe case of Rheumatism. The follow- 
ston : 
ing Kingston, Canada West, June 16, 1846. 

I hereby certify that I have been afflicted with Rheumetism of the most painful kind for 
neatly four years. When severely attacked | suffered the most intense pain, sometimes com- 
mencing at my stomach and then quickly changing to my head, back, and other parts of my 
body, 1 have had most of my teeth drawn, because of the torture experienced from the pain 
which settled in them. I could not sleep at night, and obtained bu: little sleep during the 
day. 1 applied to various physicians, but received no benefit, and was given up by the a as 
incurable. At last, when every thing else had failed, I was shown an advertisement for aj 
medicine calied Sands’ Sarsaparilla, which I thought would suit my case. I immediately 
procured a bottle, and to my unspeakable joy it produced almost instant relief. 1 continued 

men who suffer from a like affliction to use this valuable medicine. 
SARAH ANN ECCLES. 

For further particulars and condesine evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph- 
ets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. R fs 
, Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, comer of William, 

e ork. 
ars also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; Chas, Brent, Kingston ; 
S. F. Urquhan, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; Elliott and Thornton, Dundas ; and 
Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canadas. Price $1 per bottle. Six bot- 

or $5. 

pe the public are respectfully req d to ber that it is Sands’ Sarsaperilla that nea 

been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases t 

which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other 


DICTIONARIES, ETC., 
FOR SALE BY BE. BALDWIN. a 

1. The Encyclopaedia Britannica Edited by Prof. Napier, Seventh Edition, 21 vols. 4to., 
half Russia. 

2. The Encyclopedia Americana. Edited by Francis Keiber. A New Edition. 14 vols, 
b d in sheep. 

3. The Penny Crelopadis, and Supplement of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 16 vols., half bound in Russia. i Nina 

4. The National Credepntic of VeoGal Kaewiedge. Now publishing in London in Monthly 
P. P lto 4 already published. 

b- The of “English Literature. Edited by Wm. and Robert Chambers. 2 vols. 
8vo., cloth. 

6. The Farsnees? Library, and Cyclopedia of Rural Affairs. Edited by Charles Knight. 1 
justrated with Colored Engravings. Parts 1 to 4 published ; to be continued monthly. 


7. Dictionary of Dates and Universal Reference, relating to all ages and natious from the) | 


Earliest Account to the Present Time. Third Edition ; to which is added a copious Index 


of Leading Names. Haydn. 
Dicti ‘ainters, containin 
7 Eminent Professots of the Art 
vised and corrected, by Allan Cunningham. b j 
i f British History, Biography, and Manvers, during the reigns of Henry VIII., 
10. Mary, Elizabeth, and By Edward Lodge. 3 vols. 8vo., cloth. 
Wholesale and Retail, 
Gy EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY, cor. of Warren st. 


Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most 


| LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of every Month. 

M6 ge LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
} will succeed each other, in the order: ic which they are named, sailing punctually from 
‘NEW YORK on the Ist, Sth, 16th and 24th of every month, from LONDON on the Sih, 
8th, 21st and 28th, and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month 


| throughout the year, viz. :— 
Captains. From New York, From Portsmouth. . 
‘Northumberland, | R. H. Ciriswold, | May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 
‘St. James, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, s 
‘Toronto, Isaiah Pratt, 24, 24, 24). 16, 16, 16 
Switzerland, A. T. Fletcher, | Jane 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 24, 24, 24 
‘Mediator, Dan. Lee Stark, 8, 8, 8 | Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April b 
/Quebec, J. H. Williams, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 8 
| Victoria E. E. Morgan, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Independence, W. K. Bradish, Jaly 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 24, 24, 24 
endrick Hudson | G. Moore, 8, 8, S| Sept. 1, Jm. 1, May 1 
|Wellington, C. Chadwick, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 8 
||Margaret Evens, , E. G. Tinker, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
‘Prince Albert, F. R. Meyer, Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 24, 24, 24, 
|American Eagle, | J. M. Chadwick, 8, 8, 8| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
\Sir Robert Peel, | Dan. Chadwick, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 8 
| Westminster, H. R. Hovey, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Gladiator. R. L. Bunting. Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 24, 24, 24 


| These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators, 
'Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of Cabin assage is NOW fixed at $75 outward for each adult, without Wines aad 
Liquors. Neither the Eeptains nor Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters, 
‘Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. N: York 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 Sonth-st,, | ~* *°™™ 

My 24-tf.—Aung. 7.] BARING, BROTHERS & CO., in London. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the llth of each 


month :— 

Ships Captains. From New York. From Liverpool 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, B. I. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dee. 11 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, . Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11 


These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
| Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of pas- 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
jexperienced masters, whe will hike every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
either the Captains or owners of the ships’will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
\packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage 
japply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Steet, N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets wiil be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers 1 cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
‘all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool] Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
|DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-+¢f. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liv 1. 
| Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, D®e. 26, 


John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.269 
Stephen Whitney, ; C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2*, 
Virginian, | F. P. Allen, | June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 

These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance . 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 

The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or €, apply to 

Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 uth threat, 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


succeeding day. 

Ships. | Captains. | From New York. From Liverpoal. 
Ashburton, H. Huttleston , Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,\Feb. 21, June. 21, Oct. 21? 
Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, ‘Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21, 
|Independence, |F. P. Allen, |Mar, 6, July 6, Nov. 6,|April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21, 
|Henry Clay. 'Ezra Nye Apri 6, Ang. 6, Dec. 6.\May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 213 


These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their faut sailing qualities and sae 
ind ts to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 
| They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

: ~se of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip: 
tion wi 1 be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon app’ 

either the Captains or Owners of the Ships w responsible for any Letters, Parce’ 
Pachages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For frei ee 
RINNELL, MINTURN Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., orto 

Ait 


THE PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 
WARDED THE. GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST FREMIUMS, and 
PENNSYLVANIA E for 
Ont SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUSRREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. ius ube 


Instruction given im the Art. 
TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


T 
ARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 
DRAFTS TO, ALL P. L f 
Persons wishing to send fox their friends, in any part of 
the Old Country, will find the subseriber’s arr ments for 1847, most complete, and calcu 
ated in every Way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them to bring 
L heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 
THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


“EN OF THE WEST - - 1300 tons. ROSCIUS 
( SHERIDAN- ---- -- 


INGUER - 
The above magnificent packets are all new York built ships of the very first class, built ex- 


CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 


the suecedin, Viz. 
day 


From New York. From Liverpool. 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16] Aug. 1! Dee. 1, April J 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1 Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 6 1. 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 6, : 16| Sept. 1) Jan. 1) Mey 1 
ew York, . B. Cropper, 6, 6, 16{ Oct. 1, ome 
Columbia, new J. Sept. 1, Jan May 1 Feb. id June 1 


Yorkshire,new | D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16| Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
These Ships are not surpassed in poimt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 

or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The known as and experience ; and the strictest at. 

tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passen 

as regards the days of will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 

tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 

the Stewards if required. 


or Packages se bythem, ess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor For freigh 
passage, apply GOODHUF & Co 24 Southest,or 
MARSHAT 5. 38 Burling-slip, N. or 
ARING, BROTHERS & Co, Liverpool 


venience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surp d 
focasee by any ships afloat. . Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and IIth of 
every moath, on which days they leave punctually. i 

In addition to the above s)fendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 
ST.‘ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, bs ol 
composed in part of the following favourite and well-known ships, viz. : ‘ The America, 
St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Ra annock, Marmion, Sea, &c. &c., which, together with 
ine, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool ; thus prevent- 


i the possibility of delay at port. Passage from of to Liverpool, can 
be secured at the lowest rates ation 86 South-st, 
; 2d door below Barling Slip. 


pressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 
_, DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, ETC., 
ie perupare every Saturday at the office, No. 4 Barclay street, Astor House. Terms, 
FOUR DOLLARS per annum, invariably inadvance. The Journal is printed on very supe- 


paper in the country. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A remittance of FOUR DOLLARS will entitle a subscriber to one of our large.and bean- 


will entitle a subscriber to a complete set of our STEEL ENGRAVINGS, and the 


Drafts supplied for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom. | 
Feo. 


for one year. The following are the engravings we have alread d: WASHI 
USIR WALTER SCOTT, WELLINGTON, and NELSON, and SIRR.TEEL 


8 


Neither the ‘err or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcelg | 


rior paper, with a beautiful type, and contains as large a quantity of matter as any other news- . 


tifal ENGRAVINGS, and the Paper for one year. A remittance of SEVEN POLLARS | 
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